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ST.  BERNARD.* 


\^^E  liavo  road  very  groat  ])loasuro  Mr.  ^lorisMn'.s 

▼  ▼  volunio.  For  noarly  a  (piartor  of  a  oiMiturv  many  roadors, 
to  \vliom  tlio  theme  is  interesting,  have  lu^eu  looking  forward  to 
the  promised  life  of  the  last  of  the  father.s  hy  Fount  ^lontalmn- 
Ix'it,  and  we  .shall  continue  to  look  hoptd’ully.  d'he  point  of 
vision  of  the  ehxpient  French  hi.storian  will  lu*  a  very  viitfm'mit 
one  to  that  of  our  pr(‘.sent  v/ritcu*.  'Then*  will  al.so  h(‘,  wo  shall 
e.xpect,  much  more  of  the  incen.se  of  the  R(»manist,  and  lo.ss  of 
tliii  hroad  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  truth  ;  hut  when  it 
conie.s,  if  it  come,  it  will  no  douht  he  a  heautiful  contrihution 
to  the  ecclesiastical  literature  of  the  Ultramontanist  chuich. 
Meantime,  we  are  glad  to  receive  this  moix*  .soher  and  yet  very 
ehxjuent  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  illu.strious  man.  The 
hook  has  our  admiration,  and  the  author  our  thaid^.s. 

St.  Bernard  is  neither  hy  name,  character,  or  inihience,  un¬ 
known  to  our  readers.  His  name  is  a  very  prominent  om*  in 
the  Church  history  of  m(‘dia‘val  time.s — of  his  age  th(‘  very  fore¬ 
most  man.  He  al.so  may  he  dij.signated  as  ‘the  solitary  monk 
that  shook  the  world.’  d'he  form  of  the  frail  man  rises  amidst 
the  (‘ncircling  crowd  of  empiTor.s,  and  kings,  am  I  po|)e.s,  princ(‘S, 
and  prie.st.s,  fighting  harons,  and  crusaders — tin*  arch-di.sjmtants 
and  poUanical  lieretics  of  the  time — with  commanding  and  most 
suhduing  power:  he  ruled  all,  he  influenced  all.  Tin;  lone  hermit 
touched  and  impresstsl  himself  upon  all  tlu^  affairs  of  his  time, 
always  with  a  powerful,  often  with  a  painful  distinctnes.s.  He 
moves  like  the  very  Elijah  of  Europe  through  the  nations  of 
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those  times  ;  now  pitching  his  voice  to  the  shrill  fervour  or  tlie 
ensanguined  turiousness  ot  Ji  imid  apostle,  as  when  he  heeaine 
tlie  prophet  of  tlie  crusades  ;  now  sinking  it  to  the  deep  and 
tender  minor  tone  of  Christian  ex})eriences,  when  in  his  hand  of 
mmiks  he  breathes  out  his  contemplative  sermons  on  the  song  of 
songs,  which  is  Solomon's.  lk.*neath  the  claustral  shadt‘s  <)f 
('lairvaux  he  mouKhnl  princes  to  Ids  will.  His  was  the  voice 
which  determiin‘d  a  distracted  people  and  church  in  their 
elocti(Hi  of  a  ])ope.  Tlu‘  spiritual  vivacity  of  the  man  in  an  ago 
when  nations  ri'ceived  the  law  from  the  spiritual  kingdom,  was 
surpassingly  amazing.  That  lonely  man  might  have  stud,  as  a 
far  ilitfereiit  chieftain  said, — 

*  Of  oil!  thinjiB  all  are  over  old  ; 

Of  good  thing-*  none  are  good  enongli. 

AVe’ll  hIiow  that  we  can  help  to  frame 
A  world  of  other  stutf*. 


'  1,  too,  will  have  my  kings,  that  take 
From  me  the  sign  of  life  and  dentil ; 
A'oo/(/o/w.v  shall  shift  ahaut  Hk't  duuJsj 
Obedient  to  my  breath.’ 


All  tins  is  known  to  our  readers;  hut  we  ])ur])os(*,  in  the 
c-nMipaiiy  of  ^Ir.  Morisoii  to  revu‘W  again  the  jiarticular  events 
of  tin*  life  of  this  extraordinary  luung. 

Ilo  wn.s  a  Ihirgundian.  His  father  was  a  feudal  haron,  lord  of 
tin*  <*astle  <d’  FiUitaiijes,  near  Hijou,  liy  name  Tesseliu.  \Vlu‘n 
he  hocame  the  suce(‘ssful  ahhot  of  European  fame*,  and  cloisters 
rose*  in  England  in  connection  with  his  order,  one  of  tin*  most 
glnrimis  and  graeotnl  in  Vorksliire  ros(*  to  his  honour,  as  w(‘ll  as 
to  the  honour  id*  his  Lonl  ;  and  tht^  ruins  of  Fountains  Ahhey 
p'ljutuate  the  memory  of  tin*  hirthplaee  of  the  grc'at  middle 
agi*  monk  and  preacher.  Tesselin  was,  in  hi.s  way,  a  jiions 
tigliting  man.  surnann**!  Sarns^  \vliich  meant  n*(l-hea(l(*(l  ;  a  kind 
ot  (’liristian  Kutus,  with  a  rmh*  sense  of  justice  and  ill-condi¬ 
tioned  lioliness  in  liim.  Hi*  is  described  as  gentli*,  althoiigli 
hiave  ;  modi'st,  although  strong  ;  and  pious,  altlnmgh  ricli.  And 
.so  also  tin*  mother  ot  our  saint  was  an  earnest,  loving,  devout 
ereatnre,  Alice,  or  Alith,*hy  name;  a  ])ale,  shadowy,  mourntul 
mother,  the  latti*!*  years  ot  her  life  passed  in  aiisteritii'S  and 
devotions,  eharitalde  atter  tlie  tashion  of  the  timi's,  mother  ot 
sfven  children — six  .sons  and  one  daughter — such  a  mother  ot 
such  a  .son  would  id  (*our.se  not  he  without  monkisli  (*ulogists  ; 
ami  she  has  (‘ver  had  plenty  wlio  havi*  cover(‘d  her  name  and 
tonih  with  all  legeinlary  and  traditional  honour.  The  Ahhe  ot 
Hijon  reipie.sted  her  body  tor  the  church  of  the  blessed  martyr, 
iK'nignus.  Ihere  she  was  hiiried.  She  Wiis  wont  to  appear,  we 
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are  toltl,  after  death  to  her  son,  Bernard,  advising  l)iin  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  his  good  work  when  he  vowed  himself  to  monkery, 
in  which  tradition  we  are  to  see  no  more  than  ‘  the  rohe  of 
lH‘autv  given  to  tlie  toinh  unseen  in  the  suidight,’  and  to  hear 
onlv  ‘  tlie  words  of  the  departed,’ whicli,  as  Mr.  Morison  says, 
‘  acipiire  a  strange  reverberating  echo  from  the  vaults  wherein 
they  sleej).' 

IVniard  was  the  child  of  these  two  good  people  ;  his  mind 
and  heart,  imt  less  than  his  body;  he  studied  at Chatillon.  They 
were  stirring  times,  the  times  of  his  early  lujyhood  ;  they  were 
the  days  of  the  first  crusade  ;  there  was  a  blaze  of  wild 
(‘uthusiasm  for  the  lil)eration  of  the  Holy  liand  and  st'pulohre 
from  tlu‘  hands  of  the  Intidels  ;  this  wild  idea  was  ‘  tlu*  wav  of 
(Jod/  and  all  men  were  embarking  upon  the  great  pilgrimage  of 


nations.  Lands  were  sold  for  the  love  of  C’hrist ;  barons  and 
s(‘rfs  all  felt  the  animation  of  a  common  tendmicy  and  hope. 
‘Christ,’  says  one  old  writer,  ‘had  thundered  through  the  minds 
of  all.’  Some  (»f  the  poor  harnessed  tludr  oxen  to  their  farm- 
i*arts,  and  ]>laced  therein  thi*ir  goods  and  their  little  one.s,  and 
started  in  all  simj)licitv  for  the  Holyt^ity.  Along  tlu^  bad  roads 
and  the  long  journey,  even  from  provinct;  to  province,  they  went. 


slowlv  moving  and  creaking  over  marsh  and  moor.  As  town  or 


casth‘  rose  in  sight,  the  children  would  ask,  ‘  Is  that  th(‘ dm  usahun 
we  are  going  to?’  One  of  the  chi(‘f  h'aihus  was  the  Huke  of 
Burgundy.  He  never  returned  alive;  and  he  desin'd  that  his 
remains  might  rest  among  the  ])oor  monks  of  the  wrt'tched 
Abbey  of  Citeaux,  rather  than  in  any  of  the  more  sumptuous 
ami  wt*althy  abbeys  of  his  dominions.  Cit(‘aux  was  m‘ar  to  the 
hearth  of  Fontaines,  and  the  J)uk(‘  was  the  siizi^rain  of  Tes.selin. 
The  good  Alith  would  print  the  h‘s.s()n  of  this  event  np<»n  the 
min<l  of  the  little  Ikaaiard,  then  nine  y(‘ars  old  —  the  great 
crusad(*r  going  forth  with  his  warriors  in  full  pano])ly,  and 
returning  cottined  and  still  to  the  ec'im'tery  at  (’iteaux. 

It  was  a  strangi*  age.  Two  instincts  rnh'd  the  world — an 
instinct  for  fighting  and  an  instinct  for  ])raying.  Men  passed 
from  one  action  to  the  other  with  ease  and  happiness  ;  nay,  at 
last  did  not  pass  fnnn  one  to  the  oth(‘r,  but  fought  and  ])rayed  in 
the  same  breath.  ’Phus  rose  the  Soci(‘ty  of  th(Crem|)lars  ;  hence 
the  stream  of  the  mad  crusaders  ;  for  ordinary  fighters,  the 
usual  occupation  was  besieging  a  castle  ;  (werybody  was  slaying 
or  lH‘ing  slain.  Avery  fierce  world  ;  and  thonghttul  and  lehned 
naturt*s  had  very  little  hesitation  in  (juitting  it.  l)ukes  ami 
ju'incrs,  ami  ])easants  and  paup(‘rs,  all  sought  tin;  haven  in 
which  they  desired  to  siiy  their  prayers,  and  lay  down  for  the 
long  night  in  peace. 
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*  And  Mich  a  haven  was  then  open,  and  invitinp^  to  all.  Between 
the  clash  ot  arms  and  the  din  of  wars,  comes  a  silvery  peal  of  convent 
bells.  In  the  deep,  hushed  winter’s  night,  the  chorus-song  of 
matins  is  heard  in  measured  cadence,  and  the  last  chant  of  compline 
goes  forth  as  the  summtr  sun  approaches  the  hori/Ain.  Tiiere,  m 
the  thick  woods,  sleeps  the  monastery,  from  whence  these  voices  and 
l>ell-tones  arc  heard.  Calm  and  holy  it  loidvs,  custing  long  rays  of 
light  into  the  dark  air,  as  the  “Mated  traveller”  hastens  to  its  wtlcoine 
shelter.  For  a  young,  ardent  spirit,  entering  the  world,  the  choice 
practically  was  between  a  life  of  strife,  violence,  wickedness,  of 
ignoble  or  ferocious  joys  and  sorrow’s;  or  of  sober,  self-denying 
labour  and  solitude,  with  a  solemn  strain  in  the  heart,  lightening  ami 
pros[»ering  the  work  of  the  hands.* 


At  lirst  Bcrnanl  li(‘ar(l  of  course  the  voi(‘es  of  the  tnnnpets 
and  th(‘clang  and  clash  of  anus,  Imt  he*  was  too  frail  fora  knight, 
’riicn  in  tin*  time  of  the  extraordinary  literary  awakonment  of 
tin*  twelfth  c<*ntiirv  ]>hilosophy  lifted  up  her  voiet*  and  calk'd 
him.  'Pin*  great  doctor  of  Paris,  William  of  Chamju*aux,  is 
celebrated  thnmghout  Europe;  and,  still  more  rt'inarkahk*,  tin* 
young  aiidachnis  knight-errant  of  h(*rt'sy,  Master  P(*t(‘r  Abt'lard, 
was  fa.N(‘inating  crowds  of  thousands,  over  mountains  and  si'as,  t(» 
enjoy  the  privilegi*  (d’  h(*aring  him  lecture.  And  the  spell  of 
iiitelloet  aliin»st  calh*d  lV*rnard  aside  from  the  lib*  of  holiin*ss 
and  prayt‘r  to  which  his  mother’s  example  and  eonversatimi  had 
incited  him.  Then  in  a  dubious  hut  all  distracted  mood  he  rude 
on  his  way  through  the  tangled  forest  and  the  hart^  bleak  moor, 
and  pre.soiitly  In*  (’aim*  to  a  church  ;  the  clouds  of  (hniht  rolled 
away  hefon*  the  rising  sun  of  faith,  and  upon  his  knei's,  in  that 
way>id(*  clmreli,  and  in  a  tcuTent  of  ti'ars,  he  lifted  u])  his  hands 
to  heav('n,  and  p«)ured  forth  his  ln*art  like  water  in  tlie  ]>r(*sence 
of  tin*  Lord,  d  hat  was  tlie  hour  of  his  conversion  ;  from  tliat 
hour  his  dett’rmination  to  enter  the  monastic  life  never 
falteix'd. 

Put  pernard  w’oiild  not  enter  the  nionasterv  alone.  The 
instinct  w'a-;  .arong  within  him  which  leads  ns  to  (h’sire  tin*  con- 
v«‘rsion  ot  other  souls  imnu’diately  aft(‘r  the  conversion  ot  our 
own  ;  and  he  at  once  displayed  that  commanding  pi’rsonal  as- 
coink’iH'v,  tiiat  overpow’ering  inlluenee  of  spirit,  which  Iiardly 
nn't  with  a  doteat  during  his  long  life,  flis  uncle,  his  brothers, 
(luido  atnl  (i(*rard,  both  knight.s,  yielded  V(*iy  shortly  to  the 
spell  (»t  his  power.  Nay,  the  (*ti'ect  of  his  jac’aching  was  such, 
that  motin  rs  liid  tiicir  sons,  and  wives  Ihi’ir  Imshands,  and  com¬ 
panions  their  lri(*nds,  lest  they  should  he  led  captive  hy  the  ]H‘r- 
Miasive  ekupience  ot  the  youthful  enthusiast.  At  last  he  had 
gat  hon'd  round  him  thirty  adherents  ;  with  them  he  retire  d  into 
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seclusion  at  Chatillon,  whore  for  a  space  of  six  mouths  tliey  all 
devoted  themselves  by  prepiiratiou  for  the  ^reat  change  they 
were  to  undergo.  In  the  year  1 1  IJl,  Bt*rnard,  bein^^  then  twenty- 
two  ye.ars  old,  knocked  at  the  j^ate,  and  disapjK'art‘d  within  the 
walls  of  Citeaux.  It  was  a  severe  house,  of  all  religious  houses  one 
of  the  most  severe.  It  was  beneath  the  rule  of  Stephen  Harding, 
ail  Enujlishman,  from  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  Within  its 
walls  he  was  carrying  on  a  sy.stem  of  monastic  rehu’in,  keeping 
St.  Benedict’s  rule  most  liU'rally,  not  conventionally,  and  with 
large  allowances,  as  was  usual  in  the  strictest  hou.ses.  No  ;  but 
eating  only  one  meal  a  day,  and  they  ro.se  twelve  hours  from  their 
couche.s,  and  they  sung  psjilms  and  workeil  in  the  tiehls,  before 
they  got  even  that;  never  tasting  fish,  meat,  grease,  or  eggs,  and 
milk  only  randy  ;  their  dre.ss  consisting  only  of  three  garments, 
all  of  the  coarsest  w'ool  ;  their  church,  austere  in  its  simplicity. 
There  was  little  sympathy  with  this  ])lea.sant  monastic  life,  and  a 
fearful  epidemic  raging  through  the  cloisters,  seemed  likely  to 
bring  the  dream  of  monastic  reform  to  a  clo.se,  wdu*n  Bernard 
ami  his  brethren  sought  admittance  beneath  its  cheerle.ss  shade.s. 

But  thesi*  austerities,  and  others  we  must  not  stiiy  to  par¬ 
ticularize,  were  too  ftwv  for  Bernard,  and  he  determined  to 
do  his  best,  not  only  to  subdue  the  desires  of  the  fle.sh  which 
arise  through  the  senses,  but  even  tho.so  .sens(\s  themselves. 
He  excluded  himself  from  all  communication  w'ith  the  outer 
world  ;  time  given  to  sleep  he  regarded  as  lost ;  when  importu¬ 
nate  friends  came  to  converse  with  him  lie  heard  nothing,  ho 
stopped  his  ears  with  little  w'ads  of  flax,  and  buried  his  head 
deep  in  his  cowl  ;  for  food  he  lost  all  desire,  and  the  little  he 
took  .seemed  taken  rather  to  defer  death  than  to  sustain  life ;  he 
betook  him.self  akso  to  hard  manual  labour — digging,  hewing 
wood,  and  carrying  it  on  his  .shoulders.  One  luxury  for  a  time 
romaiiK*d,  the  desire  for  it  unextingui.shed  Jis  yet,  but  to  be  also 
bani.shed  from  the  soul  by-and-by — it  wjus  the  love  of  nature. 
Ho  lived  in  this  love  ;  to  him,  in  his  first  mona.stic  day.s,  the  love 
of  Ood  and  the  love  of  nature  wore  all ;  from  nature  to  the  Bibl(‘, 
from  the  Bible  to  nature  ;  the  looches  and  the  oaks,  the  woixls 
and  fields,  and  the  Scriptures — no  world  of  thought  came  between 
him  and  that  glorious  ])hanta.smagoria ;  the  result  of  a  word  of 
(hxl,  and  at  a  word  of  God,  at  bust  to  vani.sh  away — only  a  j)roce.s- 
sion  of  burning  thoughts  swopt  through  the  soul,  raptun's  of 
ec.static  love,  in  the  gloomy  fore.st,  and  Indore  the  sailing  cloud.s, 
and  the  pomp  of  setting  suns.  No  world  of  causes  and  effects 
and  laws  ob.scured  or  aided  his  vision.  lie  .says  to  a  friend  and 
]mpil — 

*  “  Trust  to  ore  who  lias  had  experience.  You  will  find  soniething 
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far  f;reator  in  the  woods  than  von  will  in  oi 

will  teach  you  that  which  you  will  never  learn  Croin 

you  not  you  can  suck  honey  I'r.im  the  rock  and  'i  fhiuk 

rock  V  1)0  not  the  n.ountains  drop  sweeps"  ?  Tl  e  T  il  ‘ 

milk  ainl  honey,  and  the  valleys  stand  thick  with  corn  t  ”  f  "‘th 

. . i,';: 

the  joy  ercated  hy  their  arrivil  \u  1  ^  ^ 

was  the  tuniino  ,,oi„t  in  its  history. '  ''VeiT^TnTtf 

hmi-and-twentv  the  lie-nl  of..  ..  ‘“•""".KI'  onlyju.st  lunie.l 

and  sent  the  voiiinr  \lihot  forth  t'  "T’  '“"nks, 

roli-ions  hou.;.  in  The  wilderness  Ho  'uirri  “  "'•'v 

away  northward  ;  iv.s.sed  ui.  V.v  I,  ''  ‘"’"'('“'■'“"•s  struck 

•spot  called  ^^u■td,e.|^udlvdist■ll.t  ^..^  '‘^“^■*"^1  a 

situated  on  the  river  \ulie  h'  *  ^ '"y*'"^  and  Chauinont, 

el.aracter  of  .doon,  and  willies  u'TT'TT ■' 
'Vorniw.H.d;  a  name  .suiviv  Iw.Vi*-  Vi  \  alley  of 

a.ss,K'iated  with  our  pilgrims’  H  r'"f  *  T'-  liave 

"'at  hnildino  whos^.^n-nne  is  i!  "1  ‘'""'"ation  of 

<;l"^•.dlal.dof^;,„•o,a.^thefaln<.us'\'^l  !'  T/ """ 

siiioularly  unpretentious  huil.lio./  ’  "y  ^^airvan.x.  It  was  a 

""•al  all  romantic  mss.Kaati..i,s  tvTt’h"^  • 
covered  hy  a  sinole  roof  undor  I  piles — a  huildino 

retis-torv  were  aFl  inehu’le,|  ■  *  ‘'■•lapel,  dormitorv,  anil 

contriv,.,!  rath.-r  to  ..xelnde  ’thT'T'^  ’  'vtndows,  artistically 
l.eds  are  de.se,  ihe.T  kl.  T  7'^^ 

"'•ffand  whie  enouoh  for  a  m-m  V  I'  "  , 

'"'"a  out  with  an  axe  allow, si'  ■  1"  T  '^!'a>'c 

"'It,  and  the  ,n.sid,.  ph-asantly  st,  al«'l>"r  to  jret  in  or 

•  -r  '-i"w.  the  w.i.,K;:,.h  .;h:  r"“  ':r''  i-'ves ; 

"l"llios,  which  furni.sl,  to  on,'  im.  •  ""'I  the  he.l- 

tl'c  liotne.  In  „.„,h  -d  .  TT  contforts 

;■xtre,n..  ,s.ve,ty.  They  w,:,e  "•'••'ke.l  its 

Miilihno  was  coniplot,.,!  Vutiiin'i  "  ‘^"I'teniher  when  the  rude 

*  ha, I  no  sto,-es  lai.l  ht  S  Vf !  TT'"''  "T 

T . !'  ••">"|H.un,|  of  l,.av;.s  an.  the  smntner  ha,l 

"I" 'v„„er  wa,s  to  k-  n'ccVT  .  :  ‘‘T  ’  "'""■‘■“'-'I  "'"i'-K 

I  itcanx.  iH.for,.  Ih-rnar.l  ,„  ..T  h;  '«'«t,-rities  of 

‘-“t  those  austerities,  which  o  I  "  I'a"  lieen  .severe; 

"•Ui  to  htm  were  the  aeces,sa,y  comiition.s 
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of  his  spiritual  life,  l)egau  to  be  terrible  to  bis  twelve  monks. 
Very  shortly  there  seem  to  have  been  si^ns  of  mutiny.  Deaf  to 
their  Abbot’s  entreaties,  they  talked  of  leaving  the  valley  of 
bitterness,  and  returning  to  Citeaux.  At  this  ]>eriod  monkish 
historians  tax  the  faith  of  readers  with  the  tnulitions  of  miracles, 
now  commencing  to  perform  a  part  in  tht‘  history  of  Ikunard,  ainl 
henceforth  never  wanting  to  that  history.  ‘  Wait  and  ye  shall 
see,  O  ye  of  little  faith,’  s«iid  the  Abbot  ;  and  it  seems  they  did 
see.  If  not  miracles,  marvels  made  their  apjuarance.  But  when 
are  marvels  wanting  in  the  life  of  faith  i  lie  compelhal  tin' 
(d>edience,  and,  eventually,  the  perfectly  (UM‘ile  trust  of  his  more 
faithless  brethren,  and  finally  j)rest‘nted  himself  Indore  his 
diocesan  for  consecration  over  the,  as  vad,  quite  incipient  abbacy. 
A  precious  appt'Jirance  he  and  his  are  described  as  presenting  in 
the  palace  of  the  renowned  dialectician,  William  of  Chainpi'aux. 
ikdore  the  experienced  inasUT  of  the  Baris  schools  came  the 
threadbare,  care-worn  youth,  with  attenuated  boily  ami  emaciati*d 
countenance'.  Tliat  was  a  day  in  which  splendiHir  Wius  not  want¬ 
ing  to  the  bishojfs  palace  ;  and  we  civn  easily  tigure  the  mirth 
of  the  loungers  and  idlei*s  as  the  grotescpie  band  made  its 
a}>pearance. 

Hut  the  old  mastc'r  soon  detected  the  sold  in  the'  raggt'd  body, 
and  a  life-long  friendship  was  formed  btdween  the  two  from  that 
hour,  which,  in  the  life  ed*  Bernard,  pn'Siaits  us  wdth  many 
]>h‘asant  gliinjKsc's  and  particulars.  And  now^  Jknnard  h'll  ill, 
w  hich  is  not  surprising.  William  of  Chain])t‘aux,  wht'ii  he  found 
his  new'  friend  ri'solute  against  the  relaxatimi  of  the  painful 
austerities  of  his  life,  started  for  C’iteaux,  bishop  as  lu‘  was,  that 
from  Stephen  Harding,  the  abbot,  he  might  recinve  the  j>ower 
te  coin|>ei  the  remittance  of  those  toils  and  j»ains  beneath  which 
the  (‘nfeebled  constitution  was  failing  fast.  He  ri‘ceived  a  com¬ 
mission  to  manage  Bt'rnard  for  twelve  months  himself.  Hasten¬ 
ing  back  to  Clairvaux,  he  found  its  Abbot  now  obialient  and 
yiehling.  He  caused  a  small  cedtage  to  be  built  outside  the 
moua.sterv  walls,  and  commanded  that  his  diet  should  no  longer 
Ik‘  regulated  by  momustic  rule.  All  this  was  ii  ksome  enough  to 
the  s])irit  of  Bernard  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  scje,  that  probably  but 
for  this  timely  interference,  that  mjkgic  inlluence,  which  gave  to 
(dairvaux  a  far  more  than  European  fame,  and  moved  pope.s, 
emperors,  and  })rinc(‘s  at  its  touch,  had  never  lieeu  known.  H(*, 
on  his  part,  seems  to  have  received  his  lease  of  life  and  comfort 
very  ungraciously  ;  and,  when  W  illiam  of  St.  Thierry  visited 
him  in  his  hut,  and  Jisked  him  how  lie  did,  a  satire,  not  very 
common  with  him  in  those  days,  broke  forth,  as  he  n.'plied, 
*  Excellent  well.  1,  who  have  hitherto  ruled  over  rational  beings, 
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by  a  ^eat  judgment  of  God.  am  given  over  to  obey  an  irrational 
boast,’  Clairvaiix,  meantime,  began  to  rear  its  loftier  buildings. 
William  of  St.  Thierry  bri'aks  forth  into  rapturous  exclamations 
at  once  over  the  beauty  of  the  valley,  and  the  consecrated 
labours  which  were  there  discoviTing  themselves  ;  a  still  silent 
solitude,  yet  the  valley  soon  became  full  of  men.  The  sounds 
of  lalKiur^  the  chants  of  the  brethren,  and  choral  services,  began 
now  to  relieve  tbe  solitudes  of  the  lorests  and  tbe  gorges.  \Ve 
have  also  the  story  of  Peter  de  lioya,  who  turned  aside  into  the 
valley  from  a  hmg  habituation,  as  he  tells  us,  ‘  with  festive 
banipiets  and  silver  salvers.*  ‘To  him  it  seemed,’  as  he  says, 
‘that  h(‘  had  found  the  building  whose  foundation  is  in  the  holy 
mountains — the  gates  lovt'd  of  the  Lord  more  than  the  dwellings 
of  Jacob.  In  Giairvaux,’  says  be,  ‘they  have  found  Jacob’s 
ladder,  witb  angels  upon  it,  some  descending,  who  so  ])rovide 
for  th(*ir  Inxlies,  that  they  faint  not  on  the  way;  and  others 
asoMiding,  who  so  rule  their  souls,  that  their  l)odies  hereafter 
may  be  glorilie<l  with  them.’  lie  continues:  ‘To  judge  from 
their  outwanl  ap|K‘arance,  their  tools,  their  disordered  clothes, 
they  ap]>ear  a  rac(‘  of  f<M)ls,  without  speech  or  sense  ;  but  a  true 
thought  in  my  mind  tells  me  that  their  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 
the  lu‘avens.  Many  of  them,  1  hear,  are  bishops  and  earls,  and 
men  illustrious  through  their  birth  and  knowledge.  I  see 
(Jodfnw  of  I\*ronne,  Ibiynald  of  Picardy,  William  of  St.  Omer, 
Walter  of  1  Jsle  ;  all  of  whom  1  knew  formerly  in  the  old  man, 
when‘of  I  set*  now  no  trace,  by  thMl’.s  favour.’  All  this  endeil 
in  his  g<ang  to  (dairvaux. 

From  his  retirement  of  sickne.ss  Ikmiard  came  forth,  we  think, 
health  ier  in  mind  as  well  as  in  Inxly.  His  nature  seems  to  have 
righted  itsidf,  as  far  as  it  ever  righted  itself  in  its  earthly 
tabt  rnacle;  and,  in  the  c\>\irst‘  of  a  ye^ir  or  two,  he  commenci'd 
that  course  of  marvellous  literary  lalnuirs,  infinite  correspondenc(‘s, 
s«‘rmons,  (‘xttmding  governnnmts,  and  travels,  which  alternate 
bis  name,  in  o\ir  minds,  as  the  man  of  action  not  less  than  the 
man  ot  contemplation.  N(*t  that  he  ever  l>ecame  tolerant  or 
tendm*  to  any  kiinls  of  self-indulgt*nce ;  and  his  description  of  a 
wolt  of  a  prior,  wh<»s<>  tiuider  n*gards  to  the  necessities  of  human 
flesh  had  succveded  in  fascinating  one  of  his  monks  from  Clair- 
vanx  to  Cliiny,  is  sufficiently  humorous:  hear  him:  ‘Wine 
aiul  the  like,  soup  and  tat  things,  tlu^st*  are  for  the  body,  not  for 
the  mind:  not  the  soul,  but  the  flesh  is  nourished  by  ragouts. 
Many  brethivn  in  Fgypt  serve  God  a  long  time,  without  eating 
fish,  |a*pper,  gingi*r,  siige,  and  cummin  ;  they  indeed  delight  the 
|Kdate:  b\it,  think  you,  youth  can  be  passed  in  safety  surrounded 
by  them  i  He  bids  those  W’ho  fear  his  busts,  and  vigils,  and 
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manual  labours,  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  eternal  flames.  ‘The 
thought  of  outer  darkness  will  banish  all  fear  of  solitude.  If 
YOU  reflect  that  account  is  to  be  kept  of  every  idle  word,  silence 
will  strike  you  as  less  appalling  ;  and  eternal  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  will  make  a  feather-bed  and  nnittress  etpially 
inditierent.  Arise,  then,  soldier  of  Christ.*  But  the  soldier  diil 
not  arise :  the  morning  slumbers,  and  the  ginger  and  the  ])epper 
were  too  much  for  the  beech-nuts  of  Clairvaux. 

At  this  period  of  the  history  of  Bernard,  w’e  might  dwell  a 
little  time,  did  sj)aco  perinit,  upon  the  miracles  which  form  a 
j>ortion  of  the  life  of  St.  Bernard;  but  we  cannot  dwell.  It  may 
l)e  suthcient  to  remark  that  it  was  an  age  in  which  material 
nature  was  su])j)osed  to  be  at  the  command  of  moral  goodness. 
Must  not  the  earthly  give  w'ay  to  the  heavenly  ?  Must  not 
Christ  be  the  compieror  of  Satan  ?  One  writer  tells  us  how  he 
saw  a  knight  offer  thanks  to  Bernard  for  having  cured  him  with 
a  })iece  of  consecrated  bread.  Tluae  are  ])lenty  of  stori(‘s  of  the 
diseases  which  tli‘d  at  the  command  or  the  blessing  of  B(‘rnard. 
When  he  came  to  the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Foigny, 
it  happened  that  an  incredible  number  of  fiii‘s  tilled  the  place. 

‘  1  excommunicate  them,’  said  the  saint.  N(‘xt  morning  they 
were  all  found  dead  :  they  coven'd  the  ])av(‘ment  ;  th(‘y  were 
siiovelled  out  with  s])ades  ;  the  church  was  rid  of  them  ;  the 
cursing  of  the  Foigny  Hies  passed  into  a  ])roverb.  Shall  we 
laugh  at  these  things  ?  Shall  we  laugh  at  the  story  that,  when 
his  attendants  were  unable  to  catch  his  horse,  B(‘rnard  siiid, 
‘l^t  us  j)ray and,  kneeling  dow  n,  tlu'y  were  not  through  the 
Lord’s  prayer,  when  the  horse  returned  and  stood  before  B(*rnard? 
We  give  these  stories  in  their  crudity.  At  any  nite,  they  are 
signiticant  enough,  and  show  the  estimation  in  which  Bernard 
was  lield  by  his  cotem|)oraries.  And  we  must  remember,  in 
looking  at  the  matter,  that  our  talk  about  miracles  would  have 
availed  nothinij  with  Bernard.  ‘  Laws  of  nature  !’  w'e  think  we 
h(‘ar  him  exclaim;  ‘what  do  I  know^  of  the  laws  of  nature? 
Miracle  is  the  law^  of  Cod.’  Miracles  and  apparitions,  and  Divine 
and  demoniac  interferences  with  human  affairs,  a  man  of  tin? 
twelfth  century — and  especially  such  a  man  as  Bernard — wo\dd 
have  as  soon  partc'd  wdth  his  existence  as  he  would  have  parted 
with  his  belief  in  these.  •  Moreover,  there  was  that  in  the 
psychological  character  of  Bernard  (‘vidently  wdiich  would  easily 
hang  round  him  the  apparition  of  miracles  to  ordinary  minds. 
His  whole  life  wos  a  kind  of  miracle,  resolvable  by  us  in  a 
measure  ;  and  if  our  readers  are  dis|)osed  still  to  smile,  we  must 
remind  them  that  miracles  belong  to  that  time  ns  much  as  the 
feudal  castle,  vast  monastic  piles,  and  the  baron’s  chain  mail. 
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At  the  a^e  of  tliii-ty-foiir,  Bernard  travelled  to  fortify  the 
pojmlation  of  his  youn^^  comnnuiity. 

He  visited  Paris,  ‘a  iitth‘,  thronj^^ed,  dirty,  ill-paved  city  one 
smiles  at  the  luircwi^nisiihle  description.  The  schools  of  i^iris 
were  the  marvel  of  Europe.  Birnard  >v;us  requested  to  enter 
th(‘in,  and  lecture  in  them.  He  did  not  enter  the  schools,  Imtlie 
was^dad  enou^di  to  seize  the  oj)[)ortunity  for  dilating  on  tlie  true 
]>hilosophv — contempt  for  the  world,  and  voluntary  poverty  for 
(’hrist’s  sake.  His  visit,  while  not  entirely  unsuccessful,  doos  not 
s(*em  to  have  greatly  stren^-thened  Clairvaux.  He  gladly  re- 
turiuMl  to  his  ]K‘acef\d  seclusion,  from  which,  indeed,  he  was 
never  a  willing  wanderer ;  ami  there  are  many  passiiges,  some 
t>f  w  hich  Mr.  NIorison  lias  introduc(‘d,  w  hicli  give  us  glimjises  ofse- 
n‘nt‘ and  thoughtful  days,  amidst  the  turmoil  and  harharism  of  that 
wihl,  ungovernahle  time.  In  his  way,  we  are  pleased  also  to  see 
that  St.  Bernard  s(‘t  himself  lu'artily  to  the  ndonnation  of  hur- 
glarions  harons,  bishops  who  thought  too  much  of  their  t(‘ni- 
jMualities,  and  ahhots  who  gave  more  attention  to  their  i\‘venues 
than  to  souls.  He  st‘t  himself,  as  the  representative  of  the 
('hurch,  to  do  hatth*  with  the  exuberant  animalism  of  the  age — 
to  tame  it  and  <lrill  it — and  it  is  truly  amusing,  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  U)  notice  how,  again  and  again,  the  (|UsL‘stioii  of  cookery 
forces  itsi'lf  upon  <»ur  siiint’s  attention.  Some  ])assages,  in  which 
he  condemns  tin*  luxurv  of  the  Cluniacs,  are  scarcely  less  curious 
than  thev  are  huimnous.  A  (’luniac  dinner  must  have  been  a 


tolerably  inviting  repast.  ‘  Who,’  siiys  our  saint,  ‘  could  say,  to 
s|M‘ak  of  nothing  else,  in  how  many  forms  eggs  are  cooked  and 
W(»rkt‘d  up  ;  with  what  care  they  are  turned  in  and  out,  made 
hard  or  .soft,  or  chopjied  tine ;  now'  fried,  now  roasted,  now' 
stutled  ;  m>w  tluy  are  serve<l  mix(*d  w  ith  other  things,  now  by 
themselvt*s  ;  even  the  external  appearance  of  the  dislies  is  such 
that  the  eye,  as  well  a.s  the  ta.ste,  is  charmed  ;  and  when  even 


the  stomach  conqdains  that  it  is  full,  curiosity  is  still  alive.  So 
also/  lu‘ continues,  ‘  what  shall  1  say  about  water-drinking,  when 
<*ven  wine  and  water  is  dc*sj>ised  i  Weall  of  us,  it  appears,  directly 
we  bectune  monks,  are  afflicted  with  weak  stomachs,  and  the 
important  atlvice  ot  the  ajiostle  to  use  wine,  w^e,  in  a  praise¬ 
worthy  manner,  endeavour  to  follow',  but  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  the  condition  of  little  is  usually  omittc*d/  In  the  same 
inamuT  he  denounces  the  monkish  lust  of  dress.  ‘  You  say 
n  ligion  is  in  the  heart  ;  tnie,  but  when  you  are  about  to  buy  a 
CM  w  1  you  rush  over  the  towns,  visit  the  markets,  examine  the 
fairs,  dive  into  the  houses  of  tlie  merchants,  turn  over  all  their 
pods,  und(^  their  bundles  of  cloth,  feel  it  wdth  your  fingers,  hold 
it  to  your  eyc*s  or  to  the  n\ys  of  the  sun  ;  if  anything  coarse  or 
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faded  appears,  you  reject  it  ;  but  if  you  are  pleased  witli  any 
object  of  unusual  Ix^auty  or  bri^litness,  you  buy  it,  whatever  the 
j)rice.  Does  this  come  from  your  heart  or  your  simplicity  ?  1 

wonder  tliat  our  abl)ots  allow  these  thin»j^s,  uidess  it  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  no  one  is  aj)t  to  hlaiue  any  error  with  confidence, 
if  lie  cannot  trust  to  his  own  fret‘dom  from  the  same.’  Nor  these 
vices  alone.  He  speaks  of  others  whose  vice  was  a  nnK*k 
humility.  ‘Aii^ain,  witli  our  ludlies  full  of  lK‘ans,  and  our  miiuls 
of  ])ride,  we  condemn  those  who  are  full  of  meat  ;  as  if  it  were 
not  better  to  eat  a  little  fat  on  occasion,  than  to  he  ^or^ed,  even 
to  helchinjx,  with  windy  veixetahles.’  He  look(*d  with  little* 
more  favour  upon  the  rich  architecturi*  now  beginning  to  adorn 
the  churches  of  Kurope,  than  the  sumptuary  condition  of  the 
])riests.  ‘  The  churches’  walls  are  resplendent,’  exclaims  he, 
‘  hut  the  poor  are  not  there.’ 


‘“In  the  churches  are  suspended,  not  roroine,  but  wheels  studded 
with  gems,  and  surrounded  by  lii^hts,  which  are  scarcely  brighter 
than  the  precious  st(>nes  which  are  near  them.  Instead  of  candle¬ 
sticks,  we  behold  great  trees  of  brass,  fashioned  with  wonderful  skill, 
and  glittering  as  much  through  their  jewels  as  through  their  own  lights. 
What  do  you  sup[)ose  is  the  object  of  all  this?  The  repen¬ 
tance  of  the  contrite,  or  the  admiration  of  the  gazers  ?  ()  vanity  of 

vanities!  but  not  more  vain  than  foolish.  The  church’s  walls  are 

resplendent,  but  the  poor  are  not  there . The  curious  find  where- 

W’ith  to  amuse  themselves — the  wretched  find  no  stay  for  them  in 
their  misery.  Why,  at  least,  do  we  not  reverence  the  images  of  the 
saints,  with  which  the  very  pavement  we  walk  on  is  covered  ?  Often 
an  angel’s  mouth  is  spit  into,  and  the  face  of  some  saint  trodden  on  by 

the  ])as8er8-by . Hut  if  we  cannot  do  without  the  images,  whv 

can  we  not  spare  the  brilliant  colours  ?  What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
monks,  with  professors  of  poverty,  with  men  of  spiritual  minds  ? 

Again,  in  the  cloisters,  what  is  the  meaning  of  those  ridiculous 
monsters,  of  that  deformed  beauty,  that  beautiful  deformity,  before 
the  very  eyes  of  the  brethren  when  reading  ?  What  are  disgusting 
monkeys  tlien*  for,  or  ferocious  lions,  or  horrible  centaurs,  or  spotted 
tigers,  or  fighting  soldiers,  or  huntsmen  sounding  the  bugle  ?  You 
may  see  there  one  head  with  many  bmlies,  or  one  body  with 
numerous  heads.  Jlere  is  a  cpiadruped  with  a  sc'rpent’s  tail ;  there 
is  a  fish  with  a  beast’s  head  ;  there  a  creature,  in  front  a  Imrsi*,  behind 
a  goat;  another  has  horns  at  one  end,  and  a  horse’s  tail  at  the  other. 
In  fact,  such  an  endless  variety  of  forms  appears  everywhere,  that  it 
is  more  pleasant  to  read  in  ihe  stonework  than  in  books,  and  to  spend 
the  day  in  admiring  these  oddities  than  in  meditating  on  tlie  law  of 
(iod.  (jood  God  I  if  we  are  not  ashamed  of  these  absurdities,  w  hy 
do  we  not  grieve  at  the  cost  of  them  ?  ”  * 

Thus,  finally  perhaf)s,  Bernard  would  not  l>e  far  from  a  dis- 
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position  to  pronounce  the  objurgation  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  *  Lot 
the  devil  fly  away  with  fine  arts/  ‘  I  never  met  with  a  man,’ 
s/iys  Kuskin,  ‘  whose  mind  was  fully  set  upon  the  world  to  come, 
j)erfect  and  right  before  God,  who  cared  about  art  at  all/  We 
are  disposed  to  commend  the  consideration  of  these  sundry  texts 
from  all  these  worthies  to  those  who  find  a  strong  disposition  to 
sneer  at  Puritanic  tabernacles  and  conventicles,  on  one  hand, 
or  who  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  worth  of  our  modern  on- 
conformity  by  its  aesthetic  developments,  on  the  other. 

As  IVrnard  verged  towards  his  fortieth  year,  the  period  of 
liis  comparative  retirement  and  rest  drew  to  a  close.  He 
attended  the  Council  of  Troyes — that  celebrated  council,  famous 
for  the  ]uirt  it  took  in  founding  the  order  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  In  this  order  those  two  grand  instincts  of  medieval 
times  to  which  we  have  already  referred — the  fighting  instinct 
and  the  ])raying  in.stinct — became  distinctly  one.  Bernard’s  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  Knights  of  the  Temple  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  times  and  of  himself,  although  issued  some  three  or  four 
years  latiT.  He  contnists  the  secular  with  the  monastic  warfare 
in  the  following  extraordinary  words,  curiously  remarkable  for 
their  saintly  blood-thirstiness  : — 

“‘You  always  run  a  risk,  you  worldly  soldier,  of  either  killing 
your  adversary’H  body,  and  your  own  Boul  in  consequence,  or  of  being 
killed  yourself  both  body  and  soul.  If,  while  wishing  to  kill  another 
YOU  are  killed  yourself,  you  die  a  homicide.  If  you  yanquish  and 
kill  your  enemy,  you  liye  a  homicide.  Bat  what  an  astounding  error, 
what  madness  is  it,  oh,  Knights,  to  fight  at  such  cost  and  trouble  for’ 
no  wages  except  those  of  death  or  sin  !  Y"ou  deck  out  your  horses 
with  silken  trappings;  you  wear  flaunting  cloaks  oyer  your  steel 
brt'iVvStplates  ;  you  paint  your  shields,  your  spears,  and  your  saddles  ; 
your  spurs  and  bridles  shine  with  gold  and  silver,  and  gems;  and  in 
this  gay  pomp,  with  an  amazing  and  incredible  madness,  you  rush 
upon  death.  Have  you  not  found  froin  experience  that  these  things 
are  especially  needed  by  a  soldier,  viz.,  that  he  be  bold  yet  vigilant 
as  rt'eards  Ins  own  satety,  quick  in  his  movements,  and  prompt  to 
strike?  \ou,  on  the  contrary,  cultivate  long  hair,  which  gets  in 
your  eyes  ;  your  feet  are  entangled  in  the  folds  of  your  flowing  robes; 
your  delicate  hands  are  buried  in  your  ample  and  spreading  sleeves. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  your  reasons  for  fighting  are  light  and  frivolou"*, 
viz.,  the  impulses  ot  an  irrational  aniier,  or  a  desire  of  vain  glory,  or 
the  wish  to  obtain  some  earthly  possession.  Certainly,  for  such 
cause's  as  these  it  is  not  safe  either  to  slay  or  to  be  slain. 

But  Christ’s  soldiers  can  tight  in  safety  the  battles  of  their  Lord ; 
fearing  no  sin  trom  killing  an  enemy  ;  dreading  no  danger  from  their 
own  death.  Seeing  that  tor  Christ’s  sake  death  must  be  suflered  or 
indicted,  it  brings  with  it  no  sin,  but  rather  earns  much  glory,  lu 
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the  one  cnse  Christ  is  benelited,  in  the  other  Christ  is  gained. —  Christ, 
who  willidj^lv  accepts  an  enemy’s  death  for  revenue,  and  more  willingly 
still,  ^oants  him*elf  to  the  soldier  for  consolation.  Christ’s  soldier 
can  securely  kill — can  more  securely  die :  when  he  dies,  it  profits 
him  ;  when  ho  slays,  it  j)rotits  Christ.  Not  without  just  cause  is  he 
girded  with  a  sword.  When  he  kills  a  malefactor,  he  is  not  a  slayer 
of  men,  hut  a  slayer  of  evil,  and  plainly  an  avenger  of  Christ  against 
those  who  do  amiss.  Hut,  when  he  is  killed,  he  has  not  perished,  ho 
has  reached  his  goal.  Tne  ('hristian  exults  in  the  death  of  a  ])agaii 
because  ('hrist  is  glorified.  In  the  death  of  the  Christian,  the  King’s 
h'mntifulness  is  slmwii  when  the  soldier  is  led  forth  to  his  reward. 
The  just  will  njoice  over  the  first  when  he  set's  the  punishment  of 
the  wickt'd.  Of  the  latter  men  will  sav,  ‘  Verihf  there  is  a  retrard  for 
the  righteous^  doubtless  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  the  earth.'  ”  * 

The  following  rernarkalih'  words,  pervaded  surely  by  a  droll 
grim  humour,  express  his  feelings  at  the  departure  of  the  troops 
of  crusaders  for  the  llolv  Ijand. 

Hut  the  most  joyful  and  salutary  result  to  he  perct'ivt'd  is,  tliat 
in  such  a  midtitu  -e  of  men  who  flock  to  the  Kaj't  tin  re  are  few' 
hesidt's  scoundicls,  vngahonds,  thieves,  murdcreis,  perjurers,  and 
ailultcrcrs,  from  whosij  emigration  a  douMe  good  is  ob.'Crvcd  to  flow, 
the  cause  of  a  twofold  joy.  Indeed  they  give  as  much  (h'light  to 
those  wliom  tliev  leave  as  to  those  whom  they  go  to  assist.  Hoth 
rtjoice, — those  whom  tlicy  d(*fcnd  and  those  whom  they  no  longi'r 
opprt'ss.  Hgypt  is  glad  at  their  departure;  yet  Mount  Zion  and 
tlie  daughters  of  dudah  shall  he  joyful  over  the  sucrour  they  will 
bring  :  the  one  for  lositig  its  most  cruel  s[)oilers,  the  otiier  at  re¬ 
ceiving  its  most  faithful  defenders.’” 

The  most  distinct  turning  point  in  the  (‘arccr  of  St.  Hernard 
was  p(‘rhaps  th(‘  (h'atli  of  the  Pope  Honorius  II.  on  F(‘b.  1  tfh, 
lldO.  Ilis  d(‘ath  h-d  to  a  double  election  to  tlui  papacy.  On 
tin*  same  evmiing  on  which  the  Pop(^  died,  Cardinal  Cregory,  of 
St.  Angelo,  was  proclainu'd  supreme  Pontiti’  under  the  name  of 
Jnnocont  II.,  while  another  party  wi'iit  through  the  form  of 
election  with  thrdr  P(>p(*,  dres.sed  him  in  pontificals,  dcM^lared 
that  P(‘t(‘r  Leonis  w'as  the  vicar  of  Christ  und(*r  the  title  of 
Anachdus  ll.  Innocent  fled  from  Rome  to  France,  trusting  in 
the  allegiance  of  tlu'  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  anil  although 
Anacletus  had  bi*en  ;i  monk  of  Cluny,  that  monastry  proibiced  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Innoceiit  by  the  recognition  of 
his  right.  Rut  the  French  bishops  had  not  decided,  although  it 
became  necessary  immediately  to  decide.  A  council  was  con¬ 
vened  at  Ktampes  for  the  purpo.se  of  discussing  tin*  claims  of  tlie 
lio.stile  Pope.s.  To  this  council  Bernard  was  very  specially 
invited  by  the  king  and  the  chief  bishop.s.  He  confessed  after- 
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wanls  that  he  went  with  much  fear  and  tremhlin^;  nor  arc  we 
surprised  tliat  on  the  r(uid  his  e^os  ^^ere  saluted  h\  a  \ision  iii 
which  lie  saw  a  large  church,  with  all  the  people  harinonioiisly 
praising  God.  This  raised  his  spirits.  We  can  scarcely  conceive 
the  importance  of  such  a  schism  as  that  which  the  council  was 
called  in  some  way  to  heal.  Fasting  and  ])rayer  jireceded  its 
deliberations,  and  no  clearer  impression  can  he  conveyed  of  the 
imnuMise  fame  and  intiuence  Be  rnard  had  accpiired  than  in  the 
fact  that  the  council  unanimously  agreed,  first,  that  this  husiness, 
which  oaicerned  God,  should  he  entrusted  to  the  man  of  God, 
and  that  his  judgment  should  decide  the  asseinhly.  We  can 
.scarcidy  think  that  that  asseinhly  was  in  great  ignorance  as  to 
the*  ve*relict  he  was  likely  to  pronounce  ;  neir  can  we  ehuiht  that 
this,  teu»,  was  emt*  e>f  the  occasieuis  when  that  felicitems  anel  inar- 
Vedhius  swell  and  sweep  of  all-suheluing  eloepience,  which  mighty 
ceiune'ils  anel  vast  ceinveecatiems  of  jirinces,  harons,  anel  schedais 
we*re‘  elestined  yet  many  times  te)  prove,  exliihite-el  much  e)f  its 
mate-hle*.'<sne‘ss. '  He*  reise  oheelieut  to  the  call  anel  examine  el  tla* 
whede*  epie*stion  *,  the  caust‘s  which  leel  tei  the  eleiuhli*  t‘lee*tion,  the* 
life*  anel  characte*!'  e>f  the  first  elected  ;  as  he  aelvance.‘el,  it  is  said, 
the*  Hedy  Ghe>st  sei‘meel  to  speak  thremgh  him.  He*  j)re>uouiice‘el 
]nne*e*e‘ut,  wilheeut  hesitatiem  or  reserve,  the  le*gitimate  Pope*  anel 
the*  e»niv  e»ne*  the*y  ceadel  ac(*e])t  as  such,  anel,  ainielst  acclamatienis 
anel  praise's,  anel  ve)ws  of  e)he‘elie*nce  to  lnne>ce‘nt,  the  council  hre»ke 
up.  lleue*e‘fortlj  the*  way  e>f  He‘rnarel  lay  much  ame)ng  the 
higle*!*  pnncipalitie*s  anel  }M>w(‘rs  eef  Fiirope*.  lmnu‘eliate‘ly  atti'i* 
tho  e*tmue*il  it  is  inte'ie'stiug  tee  tiud  him  meeting  with  e>ur  e>wn 
llcnrv  1.,  the*  wi.si'.st  se»lelie*r  e>f  his  age,  the  mightie'st  memk  e»t 
the*  cl\»iste*rs  eef  ( ’hri.ste'ueleun,  face  to  face  ;  edel  knight  anel  ye>ung 
prie-.'^t  ;  anel  the*  veeung  prie'st  e*e)uejuered  f he  olel  knight,  ten*  lle'nry 
liael  lie‘e*n  iuelispeese'el  to  ae’kueewleelge  Inueeceut.  d’he  e'lithusiast 

e*e»nvine*e‘d  the*  mail  of  the*  weirhl.  ‘  Are  vou  afraiel,’  saiel  he*,  ‘ed 

%/ 

ine'uniug  sin  if  vou  ackueewh'ehgo  Innocent  ;  think  he»w  tei  answer 
vnur  e»the*r  .sins  l)e*feere*  Geeel  anel  1  will  answer  anel  take  acceeunt 


e»f  this  e»ue*.’  Aiiel  Hi  iirv  vie'lele'el  to  the  (luaiiit  anel  met  ve*ry 
polite*  re*asemiug.  It  is  ne»t  wonelerful  that  Inmecent  shoulel 
le'garel  r><*rnarel  as  a  ne*ce.s.sarv  frie*nel  anel  aelviser.  Kvents, 
pe*rhaps,  suh.se*e|ue‘ntly  ju’eeve*  that  an  Elijah-like*  kinel  of  character 
was  neet  the*  iimst  comfeirtahle*  ce>mpanie>n  for  the  Vatie*an  ;  hut 
fe»r  the*  pivse'ut  he*  was  ne‘(*e*ssiirv  te)  the*  Pe'])e'.  The*y  me*t  at 
Morigny  ne'ar  Etampe*s  :  they  met  also  aimther  man  wheun  we 
shall  pre*sently  se*e*  mue*h  ine»re*  elistinctly,  wlu)  was  eme  ed  the* 
gue*sts  that  night  with  the*  Ahhe)t  of  (.’lairvaux  at  Meirigny — 
Ma>te*r  lVte*r  Ahelaiel.  Very  shortly  after  this,  Iniuicent,  the* 
e'arly  elays  of  whose*  papacy  were  anything  but  tranepiil,  liael  to 
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receive  the  comparative  hostilities  of  the  Emperor  Lotliariiis  at 
Lie^^e.  Once  more  Bernard  came  to  tlie  rescue.  He  holdly 
face<l  Lotharius,  smoothed  matters  of  ditference  between  pa})al 
and  im})erial  claims,  persuaded  the  Km|R'ror  to  acejuiesce  in  the 
claims  of  Innocent ;  tinally,  urp‘d  hy  Bernard,  the  Emperor 
went  on  foot  through  the  crowd  towards  the  Pop(‘  on  his  white 
palfrey,  and  when  Innocent  desceiuhnl  from  his  horse,  the 
Einpi'ror  w;is  there  to  assist  him  ;  and  thus,  Indore  all  men  in 
that  ag(‘  of  forms  and  ceremonies,  he  proclainunl  his  suhmission. 
There  was  a  strength  of  texture  in  the  stuti’  of  which  thesis 
churchmen  in  those  days  were  made,  yet  their  temporalities  had 
not  reached  the  dangerous  amhitiousness  of  mon‘  recimt  times, 


and  W(‘  find  Inno(‘ent  spent  som(‘  time  at  Clairvaux  on  his  way 
honunvanls.  He  perhaps  was  surprised  at  the  marvellous 
austerity,  the  self-restraint  and  sohunn  silence  of  the  plain  un- 
ornamtuited  church  and  the  hare  walls  of  the  monastiuy.  The 


miudvs  received  the  hrilliant  cavalcade  with  closed  lids.  Tiny 


wen*  sc*(*n  of  all  and  Siiw  no  one  ;  nor  d(>  they  s(‘em  to  hava* 


treatiMl  the  Pope  much  lH*tter  than  they  treated  tluunselva's. 


We  read  that  if  a  stray  fish  could  he  caught  it  w;ls 


res(‘rved  for 


the  table  of  the  Po[)e  alom*. 

We  must  pass  hy  the  circumstances  of  the  Council  of  lvhi*ims  ; 
and  Bernard,  after  this  ])owerful  intercourse  with  the  affairs  and 
destini(?s  of  Eurojx*,  n^turned  to  the  shades  of  his  own  heautiful 
vale — return<‘d  to  leisure,  rest,  refh*ction,  and  solitude.  Fifteen 


y(‘ars  had  passed  away  since  the  grotes(|ue  foundation  had  Ihhui 
laid  of  the  now  famous  monasUuv.  From  his  ohscuritv  he  had 


emerg(*d  to  place  the  tiara  on  tin*  h(‘ad  of  tin*  chi(*f  of  Chris- 
t<‘ndom  ;  hut  h(^  was  n‘gard(‘d  himself  as  thc^  acknowh‘dg(‘d 
chief  of  the  most  active*  minds  of  Euiopi*  and  of  tin*  ag(*.  Clair¬ 
vaux  was  growing,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  llousi‘s  conn(*ct(*d 
with  it  were  rising  in  many  parts  of  Franci* ;  and  (‘sp(‘(!ially 
through  the  hroad,  unhroken  solitudes  of  V’orkshire  ;  where  still 
two  of  tin*  loveliest  ruins — Riveaux  and  Fouiitains — k(‘(‘j)  tlui 
memory  of  Bernard  alivt*,  and  relate  the  mind  of  tin*  visitor  to  tlni 
criimhling  wall.  But  (dairvaux  itself  was  expanding.  It  was 
too  smalL  Nund)ers  were  coming,  and  the  existing!  site  was 
<piite  insutHcient  for  tln^  necessities  of  the  order — insutfici(‘nt  for 
the  monks,  especially  for  the  visitors.  Soon  a  nohh*r  structure 
arose.  Jjarge;  grants  of  land  w(*n^  easily  obtained,  and  (‘very 
iioedful  supply  for  the  (*rection  lavishly  |)our(*d  in.  Still  it  was 
a  lit  th*  havi*n  of  shelter  in  tin*  midst  of  a  stormy  s(*a.  A  strange 
and  motley  ]>opulation,  we  know%  Jiss(*nd)led  within  those  walls. 
Bough,  strong,  mediawal  knights,  men  of  appetites  and  passions, 
who  had  spent  their  <lays  in  intense  animalism  and  blood- 
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<|‘o  nj(Mitli.  To  tills  ‘^ucco^V^r  ‘'■J'ass  *f  ** 

'Ih'  ..arrou-  ..athw^v  f  v  «>f  pea?e  H  """ '‘t 

!.';*t<-.s  on„.|l,  j  '|‘‘  •■  ■•i.l'afinvav  i,ou-  .skirts  T"'''.  '* 

, .  ^V"'  it  not  l.oautin,!  to  r T”  '’ 

i i;';:Vs  ^  ■•'-'-"t.:::  f* 

y<*.'ir,  IK’j.-i  tlion  Mn-»I  of  his  n  cm  n  j  •  ^ 

*»»»V*llaneons  Tioartsw tin's  coii!r*.‘!^ 

'““■■'I'  «i" .»!:  ,l"r'“ . .  »;™  ,  1  “'■“'  '•■  ■••  i<'» 

Ins  .scniiiiii.s  on  tl„.  v'  ^  '""'lent  clmrcli  u-,.i-  ’  *  *' '".VfitoiT, 
"••"■"■  nf  Mon  „  ol’""  f  j.y/;  y "-  on,_ 

''’'•••y  ton':  o,;;;  r  ‘•'"i-  >nost  afti^j .  r.;  :'■• 

"•^•^t-<l  l.n  s  i''"  ■■'■*  •'<l-onM  ho  1.  '•Innol.; 

•'<nn  is  '.i;  "  "‘  ''".so  still  oool  ..  ^  o'n-solvos  .w 

of  nio,|,.ni  Zjti  ■  '*'0111  tlio  niin,|  all  '"^'‘‘^■'^■''••n  v  it 

•■-"I  ■■"••"I  i.v  tho  s;  i  ''7:’-'''^^^ 

•nnlitors  ■,,„l  ;'"''' '‘''"w  of  f„  .L  t  *  ‘lio  anoiont  hook- 
in  thoi.'  ,K  ;  ,  'l-oro  is  son  o  1  .'7'  tia; 

••‘"  l.nr,|.'‘  .'J';  ;?''  '""‘n  no  ohll.l^pjav  Tf  h‘  •' 

iinirli  ,/  "*'‘*yvan<|  intowit^t' *  ^‘•^<1  diou^r|,t, 

•'‘-■nsihili,;,.,  .'t'  ta-^tos.  son.etin'os  "■  tl-is  , 

''-;a»'l>.-,l  tho’.M.aoo'l'l-'  ''"•on.rl,  "‘^"to  j 

disi'(Mirsi‘s.  Ttt  ,  ‘  so  doonly  in  and  hud  I 

'■nns  almost,  (lone*:'"?r ''**"*"'"  *'*  tlio  oldl''^^  l71''.’’*‘’  I 

I'ahitnat,.,!  („  ..  in-’  flio  vouii.r  i,,  .'*nl^>  Ins  niorti/ica-  I 

'•'""Krolino  .1  ,  ""  «n'  oro-  thor-f  •"«"'celv  vot  I 

«"I-I-S  .*r  S:  ;:'7  C’I.ri,;';  P«-<'.sso..  of  1,7;, 1  I 

“•an  whoso  u-.Tr,  .  '  ioils^  t’l.o  'In'  l"'t  I 

“notlier  world.  \\Cmr|'V‘'*'''nn''tlioy  vcHlfVT®''  r’"'”'  I 

e  nnist  let  our  roadjL  «  •  '-nliovcl  to  l,e  of  I 

soe  something  of  those  I 


Sermons  o7i  S(plomo)i's  Soug,  21:^ 

(li.wnrses,  so  loni:if  tn'asun'd  in  tho  s(Tij>toriuin  of  tlie  Church, 
that  they  may  estimate  their  strength  and  beauty. 

(lOl)  ALL  IN  ALL. 

‘  “  Hut  wlio  can  tho  ina^iiitudc  of  dclii;])t  comprehended  in 

that  short  worii  ?  (lod  will  be  all  ifi  all.  Not  to  speak  of  tho 
Ixxlv,  I  pereeive  three  thin<;s  in  the  soul — rejison,  will,  luemory  ; 
and  these  three  make  up  the  soul.  Ilow  much  eaeli  of  these  in  this 
present  world  laeks  of  comph‘tion  and  perfectness,  is  felt  by  everv 
one  who  walketh  in  the  Spirit.  Whered'ore  is  this,  exeept  Ix^causo 
(rod  is  not  yet  all  in  all  ?  Therefore  it  is  that  our  reason  falters  in 
judijiuent,  that  our  will  is  feeble  and  distracted,  that  our  inetnory 
confounds  ns  by  its  foru^etfulness.  We  are  snbj(‘cted  nnwillinjjjlv 
to  this  thrt'efold  weakness,  but  hope  abides.  For  lie  who  tills  witli 
g>od  thinj^s  the  desires  of  the  soul.  He  hitnstdf,  will  he  to  the 
reason  the  fulness  of  lijjjht ;  to  the  will,  the  abundance  of  peace  ;  to 
the  meinory,  the  unbroken  smoothness  of  eternity.  (>  truth  ! 
()  charity!  O  eternity!  O  blessed  and  blessing  'rrinity!  to  thee 
mv  miserable  trinity  miserably  jjjroans,  while  it  is  in  exile  from  thee. 
Departing  from  thee  in  what  errors,  griefs,  and  fears  is  it  inyolved  ! 
Alas,  h)r  what  a  trinity  haye  we  exchaiifj^ed  tluv  away.  My  heart  is 
disturbed,  and  hence  my  ^rief ;  my  strength  has  forsaken  me,  and 
hence  my  fear ;  the  li<;ht  of  my  (‘yes  is  not  with  mo,  and  hence  my 
error,  t)  trinity  of  my  soul!  what  a  changed  trinity  dost  thou 
show  me  in  mine  exile  ? 

““  Hut  why  art  thon  cast  down,  O  my  soul!  and  why  art  thou 
disipiicti'd  within  me?  Hope  thou  in  (Jod,  for  I  shall  yet  praise 
him,’  that  is,  when  error  shall  have  left  my  mind,  sorrow  my  will, 
fears  my  memory  ;  and  serenity,  swectiu'ss,  and  et(*rn!il  p(‘ace  shall 
havt*  come  in  their  stead.  The  first  of  these  things  will  bo  doiu) 
by  the  (Jod  of  truth;  the  second  by  the  (Jod  of  charity  ;  the  third 
by  the  (irod  of  ( >mnipoten(‘(*,  that  (Jod  may  be  all  in  all:  the  rt‘a«on 
receiving  light  inextinguishable,  the  will  pt*a(‘e  imperturbabh‘,  tho 
int'inory  cleaving  to  a  fountain  which  shall  n(*V(‘r  fail.  Yon  may 
iudg(‘  for  yonrstdves  whetiu'r  yon  would  rightly  assign  the  first  to 
the  Son,  the  st'cond  to  the  Holy  (rhosf,  and  the  last  to  the  t’atber; 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  you  take  away  nothing  of  any 
of  them,  either  from  the  Father,  or  the  Son,  or  th(‘  Holy  (Jhost.”  ’ 

( )f  (‘ours(‘  a  tnvstical  fervour  |>erya(h‘s  .all  these  sermons, 
as  in  the  tbllowing  illustrative  (‘Xtract  on 

O 

THK  FEKT  OF  (iOI). 

Hut  T  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  those  spiritual  ft*et  of  (lod, 
which,  in  the  first  plac(‘,  it  behoves  the  penitemt  to  kiss  in  a  spiritual 
manni'r.  I  well  know  yonr  curiosity,  which  does  not  willingly 
allow  anything  obscure  to  pass  by  it ;  nor  indeed  is  it  a  contemptible 
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I  now  what  nre  thoxe  feet  whicli  the  Scripture  so  frequ'  ntly 
tn,n-,to  Kno«  ^  at  nr.  Son.etimes  he  in  inentioued  un 

,„,„t,oun  -u  X"rT‘\\  e  vvill  v^ornhip  in  tl.e  place  where  tl.v 

’  1  1  v,,.lk  ill  them;’  nometimea  even  as  ruiiniiie,  as  -  lie 

rcice  h  as  a  stronu  man  to  run  a  racm’  If  it  appear  n^ht  to  tlie 
„ Xtle  to  call  the  head  of  Christ  Uod  it  appears  to  me  as  not 
;•  oral  to  consider  his  feet  as  representing  ;..a«-one  ot  vM.ch  1 
I  l  ame  mercv.  and  the  other  judgment.  Ihose  two  words  are 
kmllm  to  you.  and  the  Scripture  makes  meiitmn  ot  them  in  many 

‘’‘"‘‘■•On  these  two  feet,  fitly  moving  under  one  divine  head,  Christ, 
horn  of  a  woman,  he  who  was  invisible  under  the  law,  thui  made 
Kmmanuel  [Cod  with  us],  was  seen  on  the  eaith,  and  .onvtKs.d 
w i  l  en.  Of  a  truth,  he  even  now  passes  amongst  ns.  re hevmg  and 
no  those  oppressed  by  the  devil;  but  spiritually  and  tnvisihlv. 
Vi.h  These  feet!  1  say,  he  walks  tl.rongl.  devout  in.mls  incessantly 
imriftino  and  searching  the  heaits  and  reins  ot  the  laitldnl. 

•••'llapi.v  is  that  mind  in  which  tl.e  Lord  desus  has  placed  both  .  t 
th.-se  feel  ■  Yon  may  recognise  that  mind  by  these  two  signs,  w  .icli 
it  mu't  ncessanlv  bear  as  the  marks  ot  tl.e  divine  lootprints.  use 
are  hone  and  fea'r.  The  lirst  representing  the  imap  ol  judgment, 
.Ui;;.r  of  mercy,  dustly  doth  the  Lord  take  p  ea^  hem 
tleii  f.ar  him.  in  those  that  hope  in  his  mercy  ;  seeing  th.U  hai  is  tl.e 
h;;,-’,-;,!  of  wisdom,  of  whicn  also  hope  is  the  increase  and  el, ant; 
thT  consummation.  These  things  being  so,  in  this  lirst  '  ^ 

received  it  the  feet,  is  not  a  little  truit ;  only  be  caret ul  th.it  you 
are  not  robbed  of  either  kiss.  If  you  .are  pricked  by  the  pain  ot 
sin,  and  the  fear  of  judgment,  you  have  pressed  your  bps  on  th  h 
„f  judement  and  truth.  If  you  temper  tins  ; 

reoardui''  the  divine  goodness,  and  by  the  hope  ol  loigm  • 
imTv  know  that  vou  have  embraced  the  foot  of  mercy.  It  protits  not 
to  kiss  one  without  the  other,  because  ihedwe! bug 
casta  you  into  the  abyss  of  desperation,  while  a  ucccilt 

111.  rev'oeiierates  the  worst  kind  of  security. 

•••'To  me  also,  wretched  one,  it  has  been  given  sometimes  U  . 
Inside  the  f.^et  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  all  devolioti  to  emhraee 
lirst  one.  then  the  other,  as  far  as  his  loving-kiiidncss 
to  iH.rmil  me.  Uut  if  ever,  forgetful  of  mercy,  through  he  st  ii^s 
of  corns, •i.'iwe  1  have  dwelt  loo  long  on  the  thought  ot  judgmeiit  a 
,.nce  .-ast  .lown  with  incredible  tear  and  confusion,  enveloped  in  it.i  h. 
shadows  of  horror,  breathless  from  out  (d  the  deeps  1  ci  let ,  ■ 

know.'lh  the  power  of  thy  wrath,  and  through  fear  of  thee  who  can 
r.-ckou  ihv  displeasure;’  if  it  has  chanced  that  1  have  then  c  iiiig 
too  eloselv  to  the  fool  of  mercy,  after  forsaking  the  other,  siicli  care¬ 
lessness  :ind  inditl'ereiice  have  come  upon  me,  that  my  pravers  lia't 
grownc.dd.myw.uk  has  been  neglected,  my  speech  has  been  less 
cautious,  luv  laughter  inon*  ready,  aiul  the  whole  state  ot  )ol  i 
outer  uud  iuuer  iiiau  le^s  tirin.  Leuruiug  then  troiu  exporioiu-o,  uo 
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jiitlLTinent  alone,  nor  mercy  alone,  but  mercy  and  jiulj^ment  together, 
will  1  sin«4  unio  tlice,  O  Lord;  1  will  never  tbr^et  those  juslilicatious ; 
tiicv  hotli  sIkiU  be  my  son^  in  the  house  of  my  pilgrimai'e,  until 
!nerc\  beini;  exalted  above  judgment,  then  misery  shall  cease,  and  my 
;^lory  shall  si.)g  to  thee  for  ever,  and  not  be  silent.”  ’ 


Thes(‘  wi*re  the  discourses  which  charmed  multitudes  to  the 
cloisters  of  Clairvaiix.  In  our  day  th(‘  ])ractieal  hias  of  life  Inis 
s(»  eclipsed  and  outstrij>|)ed  the  speculative  that  it  is  dithcult  to 
eonceiv(‘  how  men  could  have  rimounced  all  earthly  claims  and 
(‘verv  earthly  emolument  and  position,  that  they  mi^dit  have  the 
(tj)portunity  (d*  listeniiii**  to  such  s[)iritual  raptures,  and  induljjfini; 
in  the  austere  pk  ‘asures  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  (piite  won- 
d(‘rful  to  us  to  see  those  mau-slayinuf  harons  drawn  into  the 
monastic  life,  often  as  hy  a  force  tliey  conld  not  r(‘si.st.  Strange 
eonvmsions  took  place.  TIk'v  hoveic'd  near  the  ahlnw,  half 
knowing,  half  dreading  their  fate:  ridired  from  it  and  returned, 
a>  a  moth  ndurns  to  the  candle,  with  inciwased  haste.  Mr. 
Morison  Udls  tlu^  .stories  of  knights  ihling  to  a  tournaiiient  or  a 
tair  putting  np  over  night  at  tin*  welcome  and  t)pportum‘  inomus- 
terv,  and  spending  a  (pnet(*r  night  than  was  usual  with  them. 
And  tin*  ])lact‘,  and  .soloinnity,  and  order  of  tlui  monastery  had 
not  keen  witn(‘sscMl  in  vain.  Tin*  j>salm  singing,  and  tin.*  cere¬ 
monies,  and  the  music  of  the  fre(pn*nt  hells,  .sent  (‘motitms  of 
awe  and  gentlene.ss  into  the  weari(‘d  hearts  of  one  or  two. 
Perhaps  they  noticc'd  somi?  old  C(un)Kinion  in  arms,  win)  was 
h(‘ard  last  shouting  in  the  shock  of  battle,  now,  instc‘ad,  shouting 
(iregoriaii  chants.  Tin*  rude  barbarian  nature  is  toucln'd,  and 
Slavs  or  n*turns,  to  .s(‘ek  peaci^  in  the  monastery  too.  There  was 
peace*  in  the  monastery,  no  doubt  ;  but  those  hearts  which  bi‘at 
Mi  V(*ln*meiitly  b(*neath  the  cuirass  and  the  breastplate  we  may 
be  sun*  often  chafed  against  tin*  new  ligonrs  ot  tin*  cage.  The 
peaces,  how(‘V(*r,  vvhi(*h  otlu*rs  t(*lt — the  peaci^  whi(*h  .so  ])ro- 
tbundlv  br(*atln*.s  along  tin*  .s«*rm<nis  on  the  ( 'anticl(*.s,  was  .sear(*(*ly 
the  ])ossession  of  the  mighty  Aljbot.  H(*  (*xp(*rienc(*d  rather  a 
fon*taste  of  its  j)leasure:-;,  ai»d  pn*senh*d  it  in  his  m(*llilIuous  (*lo- 
<[U(*nce.  He  was  called  upon  in  his  vast  corres])ondt*nce  to  inter¬ 
fere  not  oidy  in  tin*  care  of  all  the  churches,  but  per.s(jns  of  distinc¬ 
tion  throughout  Europe  .se(*m  to  hav(*  thought  that  Bernard’s 
time,  attention,  and  inlluence  should  be  at  tln*ir  di.s|)o.sal. 
Dishops  in  England,  tin*  (,!ue(*n  of  Jeru.sah*m,  the  King  of 
Erance,  and  Italy,  and  Britain,  and  abbots  ainl  eccle.siii.stic.s  with¬ 
out  numbt*r. 

And  his  brother  Gerard  f(*ll  sick  and  died — In*  was  oini  of  the 
brethren  of  Clairvaux.  Tin.*  lK‘r(*ave<l  Abbot  p(*rformed  for  lurn, 
whom  he  luui  mo.st  tenderly  loved,  the  funeral  service.  The 
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taini:  to  know  what  tiv  thi^'  feet  which  the  Scripture  ?o  fre^u  ntlr 

i-  entiou#  in  cc'nnecticn  «ita  ItiMl.  Si'oietimes  he  is  memk>ueu 

staudiui:  on  them,  as  *  We  will  worship  iu  the  pLaoe  where  tr.v 

le^t  hare  sUxxi  ;*  s^uiielimes. -s  waikhi^.  as  ‘1  will  liwe  1  in  them 

aiiii  will  walk  m  them:'  sometimes  even  as  runiiiuc.  as  ‘He 

rejoit-eih  as  a  strvu^  man  to  run  a  ravv.'  If  it  apjnar  richt  to  t:ie 

•p^tstie  to  call  the  head  of  Cnrisi  G.ni,  it  apjHars  to  me  :is  no: 

unnatural  to  consider  his  leei  ns  represt'Uting  man — one  oi  which  1 

shall  naa'.e  merv'v,  and  the  other  jud^mer*:.  Ihose  two  words  are 

known  to  vou.  and  the  Scripture  makes  ment\'n  of  them  in  inar.v 
^  *  * 
pJaiVS. 

‘**  On  these  two  feet,  fitlv  movin<!  urdor  one  divine  hca  i,  Christ. 
K>m  of  a  woman,  he  who  was  invisible  under  the  taw*,  tiuu  :i  .Hvie 
Emmanuel  ^Ood  with  us",  was  seen  on  the  earth,  and  i\nivtrst\l 
with  men.  Of  a  truth. he  eveu  now  passes  amoni:>i  us.  n  llo>ijn:  ard 
h.-.alirg  those  opprt*ssed  by  the  devii :  but  spiriiuaily  and  inv.sib.v. 
With  ihfse  ftvt.  1  s:iy,  he  walks  ibi\oj^h  devout  minds,  ilnv^s;l!l!iv 
purit\ini:  and  se.archiiu:  the  hearts  and  u'ins  of  the  faiitituL 

***  Happy  is  that  mind  in  which  the  Lord  deMis  has  placed  both  of 
th«^e  u*el.  You  may  reco^ni?e  that  mind  b\  these  t\\\>  si^ns.  wiiich 
it  mu^t  necessarily  bear  ns  the  marks  ot  the  divine  footprints.  These 
are  ho:  e  and  fear.  Tne  lirst  represtuitin^  t  ire  imai:e  of  jud^nuiit, 
tire  other  of  mercy.  JustiV  doth  the  Lord  ta-ie  pleasure  in  liieni 
t  .a*  ftar  him,  in  those  that  ho|>e  iu  his  merey :  Mvini:  that  fear  is  the 
W'jinninv;  »  f  wisdom,  oi  whicn  also  hope  is  the  inerease.  and  eharity 
the  ci>nsummaiion.  These  ihiiiixs  bein^  so.  in  this  lirst  kiss  whieh  is 
reivivcd  at  the  hvt.  is  not  a  little  fruit ;  only  be  careful  that  you 
are  not  nibbed  of  t  ithcr  kiss.  If  you  are  pricked  by  tiro  j>ain  of 
sin,  and  the  fear  of  judiimont.  you  iiave  pressed  your  bps  on  the  Uku 
of  judgment  and  iruih.  If  you  temper  tins  fear  and  pain  by 
ix'irardrn*:  the  divine  ^ov*diitss.  and  by  tne  hope  of  fori^iveiu s>.  you 
may  know  that  you  Irave  embractni  the  foot  of  merey.  It  proiiis  lurt 
to  kiss  one  without  the  other,  because  ihedwe.lin^  on  jiui^menl  oidy 
easts  you  into  the  abyss  of  desperation,  while  a  deceitful  tiusi  iu 
im  n  y  !;enerales  the  worst  kiad  of  securitv. 

*  **  To  me  also,  wrtnehed  ore,  it  has  been  given  sometimes  to  sit 
btsi  le  the  tW^l  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  with  all  devotion  to  embraa' 
lirsl  one.  then  the  other,  as  tar  ns  his  loviug*kiiulness  einuleseeiuied 
to  jHTinil  me.  Hut  if  ever,  forgetful  of  merey,  through  the  siiugs 
ot  cirnscienee  I  have  dwell  too  long  on  the  thought  of  jiulgmeut.  at 
iUici*  east  dow  11  with  inei>*dible  ttar  and  eonfusioii,  enveloped  in  dark 
shadows  of  horror,  breathless  from  out  of  the  divps  1  cried,  ‘  Who 
kiioweth  the  power  of  thy  wrath,  and  thri>ugh  fear  of  thee  who  can 
reckon  thy  dis{»leasure  :’  if  it  has  chanced  lliat  1  liave  tlieu  clung 
too  elosely  to  the  foot  ot  mercy,  after  forsaking  the  other,  such  care¬ 
lessness  and  iiiditferenee  have  come  upon  me,  that  inv  pravers  have 
grown  Cold,  my  woik  lias  Kvii  neglected,  my  speech  has  been  less 
eautious,  my  laughter  inort‘  ready,  and  the  whole  state  of  both  my 
outer  and  iuner  mau  less  tirm.  Learning  then  from  experience,  not 
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alone,  nv>r  merey  aU>ne,  but  merx'v  aud  jiui^nenl  n^'ther, 
vUi  1  uuu>  t*uv,  O  Ly»rvl;  1  \iiU  ne\or  lv*r^'i  ju»( ideal Km;jk; 
they  Ihuu  s;.all  be  my  in  the  i‘t  my  pii^riiiia^e,  until 

::uTe'  K  iiu  eiaiti^i  alwe  judi:meul,  tneu  mi^iery  c\a^\aud  my 
«»!orv  sihall  s^i  ix>  tiuv  K>r  ever,  and  UvU  In*  silent,"  ' 

Till'S^'  wet\'  the  disvvurses  whioh  ohnrnuxi  multitiuhxi  to  the 
eloisters  ot  Olairvaux.  In  our  ilay  the  pntetiv'iU  hhui  of  life  has 
sv»  ivli}^>iHl  and  outstrip|KHl  the  sjHVulatwe  that  it  is  dithe\ilt  to 
vxuKvive  how  men  vMuld  have  ivnomuxxi  idl  i^uthlv  oh'ums  aiul 
every  earthly  emolument  and  |Hvsition,  that  they  mi^jht  have  the 
opjx'rtnnity  of  lUteninij  to  sneii  spiritual  ntptmvs.  and  indnlirin^j 
in  the  austeix'  pleasure's  of  the  spiritual  life.  It  is  epiite  vvvut- 
derful  to  ns  to  sev  tluxse  tnan  slayiuij  Ivmms  elrawn  into  the 
monastie  life,  often  as  hy  a  forev  they  cemld  not  ix'sist,  Simuijv' 
i\»nversii>ns  tiH'k  phuv,  rhev  hovetxxl  near  the  ahU'v,  half 
kaowiiejf.  half  iliwuling  tlieir  fate  :  ivtirxxl  fivm  it  atul  ix'tunuHl, 
as  a  moth  ivturns  to  tlte  candle,  with  incn';VM\l  haste,  Mr. 
Morisim  tells  the  stories  of  kniijhts  ridiuij  to  a  tournament  ew  a 
fair  putting  up  over  night  at  the  weUvnie  aiul  opjH'rtune  ttuums- 
tery,  auil  s|vuiliug  a  ipiieter  night  titan  was  usual  with  them. 
Auil  the  phuv,  and  soleiuuity,  and  onler  v>f  the  monastery  had 
Uv>t  Ihvu  witnessed  in  vain,  d'ho  }»siilm  singing,  and  tltt'  cen'- 
uumies,  aiul  tlie  music  of  the  fivvpient  hells,  .<ent  emotions  of 
.awe  and  giuitleness  into  the  wearii\l  hearts  of  one  or  two. 
IVrliaps  they  noticed  some  old  i\>mpanion  in  anus,  who  w;vs 
hearvl  last  shouting  in  the  .sluvk  of  battle,  now.  insteail.  shouting 
(iix'gi>rian  chants,  riie  rude  KarKarian  natuix'  is  touched,  and 
stays  or  returns,  to  seek  pea^v  in  tlie  nu»nastery  too.  Theiv  was 
ivaiv  in  the  moiKUitery,  no  iKuiht  ;  hut  thuse  lu'arls  which  Ivnl 
sv>  vehemently  heneatli  the  cuimss  aiul  the  hreast plate  we  may 
he  sure  vd'teu  chafed  against  the  new  rigours  of  the  cage.  Tho 
|H'aa\  liowever,  which  i>t hoi's  felt — tlie  pt'aix'  which  .so  piv* 
toundly  hreathes  aK'ug  tlu'  .sermons  mi  tlie  i'antieles.  was  .seaixvlv 
the  ]M»ssessimi  of  tlie  mighty  AhluU.  lit'  t'Xjvrit'iux'tl  ratlier  a 
foretaste  td*  its  pleasuivs,  and  jut'senttal  it  in  his  nu'llithu>us  t'K>- 
tjuence.  Howjis  calletl  ujH»n  in  his  vast  i'i>rrespoiulence  tt»  inter- 
feiv  not  iUily  in  tlu‘  care  t»f  all  the  churches,  hut  jvi'sons  t>f  distiiu'- 
liou  throughout  Kuro[ie  seem  to  have  thought  that  Hernard’s 
time,  attention,  and  intluence  shouhl  Iv  at  their  ilisposal. 
llishojis  ill  England,  the  t^>uei'n  of  Jerusiilem,  the  King  of 
Eniuce,  aiul  Italy, and  llritain,  aiul  ahUgs  and  ea'leshustics  with- 
out  numlH'r. 

And  his  brother  tlenird  fell  sick  and  ihuxl — he  wjvs  oiu'  of  the 
hretliren  of  Olairvaux.  The  hereaved  AhUu  |H'rlormed  for  him, 
whom  he  Inui  most  tenderly  loved,  the  funeriU  service.  The 
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brother  hajl  l)een  also  tenderly  and  deeply  loved  by  liis  brethren, 
and  when  his  spirit  passed  we  are  tohl  how  the  sobs  and  tears  of 
others,  not  less  than  those  of  Bernard,  expressed  their  grief, 
(lerard  was  his  sectnid  brother.  He  had  been  a  bold  knight,  and 
bad  taken  a  worldly  view  of  the  Abbot’s  early  entliusiasm. 
‘Ah!’  sjiid  the  young  preacher,  ‘  trilmlation  will  give  thee 
understanding,  and  thou  shalt  fear  greatly,  but  shalt  in  nowise 
]»erish.’  Tliere  was  a  prophecy  in  the  words  :  tribulation  came. 

‘  1  turn  monk,’  said  he  ;  ‘  a  monk  of  Citeaux.’  He  wjis  one  of  liis 
brother’s  first  converts ;  but  upon  the  day  of  his  death  it  was 
a  i)art  of  his  duty  to  jmrsue  his  exposition  of  the  song  of  songs, 
and  at  the  a])pointed  time  he  ascended  the  pul[)it,  ami  ])reache(l 
that  funeral  sermon  which  is  also  one  of  llie  most  famous  of  the 
wliole  cour.'C,  from  Solomon’s  Song  i.  o  :  ‘  As  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
;us  tin*  curtains  of  Solomon’ — that  is,  dark  as  is  the  first,  comely 
as  is  the  last. 

We  (piote  again  from  these  extraordinary  expositions,  so  illus¬ 
trative  of  th(*  pulpit  method  of  the  cloisters  of  the  middle  ages — 

‘  As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon.’ 

‘  “  We  must  begin  from  this  point,  because  it  was  here  that  the 
])receding  sermon  was  brought  to  a  close,  ifou  are  waiting  to  hear 
what  these  words  mean,  and  how  they  are  connected  with  the 
previous  clause,  since  a  comparison  is  made  between  them.  Perhaps 
both  member^  of  the  comparison,  viz.,  ‘As  the  tents  of  Kedar,  as  the 
curtains  of  Solomon,*  refer  only  to  the  first  words,  ‘  1  am  black.* 
It  may  be,  howtwcr,  that  the  simile  is  extended  to  both  clauses,  and 
each  is  compan  d  with  each.  The  former  sense  is  the  more  simple, 
the  latter  tlie  more  obscure.  Let  us  try  both,  beginning  with  tiie 
latter,  which  seems  the  more  diilicult.  There  is  no  dilHculty,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  first  comparison,  ‘  1  am  black  as  the  tents  of  Kedar,* 
but  only  in  the  la<t.  For  Kedar,  which  is  interpreted  to  mean 
‘darkness’  or  ‘gloom,*  may  be  compared  with  blackness  justly 
enough;  but  the  curtains  of  Solomon  are  not  so  easily  likened  to 
biauty.  Monover,  who  does  not  see  that  ‘tents*  fit  harmoniously 
witli  the  comparison  ?  For  what  is  the  meaning  of  ‘  tents,’  except 
our  bodies,  in  which  we  sojourn  for  a  time.  Nor  have  we  an 
abiding  city,  but  we  seek  one  to  come.  In  our  bodies,  as  under 
lent'*,  we  carry  on  warfare.  Truly,  we  are  violent  to  take  the  king¬ 
dom.  Indeed,  the  life  of  man  here  on  earth  is  a  w’arfare  ;  and  as 
long  as  we  do  battle  in  this  body,  we  are  absent  from  the  Lord,  f.e., 
Iroiu  the  light,  bor  the  Lord  is  light,  and  so  far  as  any  one  is  not 
in  him,  so  tar  he  is  in  darkness,  i.e..  in  Kedar.  Let  each  one  then 
ai'knowledge  the  sorrowful  exclamation  as  his  own:  ‘Woe  is  me 
that  my  sojourn  is  prolonged!  1  have  dwelt  with  those  who  dwell 
iu  Kedar.  My  soul  hath  long  sojourned  in  a  strange  land.*  There* 
fort*  this  habil:itiou  ot  the  body  is  not  the  mansion  of  the  ciiizen,  nor 
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the  house  of  the  native,  but  either  the  soldier  s  tent  or  the  traveller’s 
inn.  This  body,  I  say,  is  a  tent,  and  a  tent  of  Kedar,  because,  by 
its  interference,  it  prevents  the  soul  from  beiioldinu^  the  infinite 
lij^ht,  nor  does  it  allow  her  to  see  the  light  at  all,  except  through  a 
glass  darkly,  and  not  face  to  face. 

Do  you  not  see  whence  blackness  comes  to  the  church — whence  a 
certain  rust  cleaves  to  even  the  fariest  souls  ?  Doubtless,  it  comes 
from  the  tents  of  Kedar,  from  the  practice  of  laborious  warfare, 
frmn  the  long  continuance  of  a  painful  sojourn,  frotn  the  straits  of 
our  grevious  exile,  from  our  feeble  cumbersome  bodies ;  for  the 
corruptible  body  presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthy  tabernacle 
weigheth  down  the  mind  that  museth  upon  many  things.  Therefore 
the  souls*  desire  to  be  loosed,  that  being  freed  from  the  body  they 
may  lly  into  the  embraces  of  Christ.  Wherefore  one  of  the  miser¬ 
able  ones  said,  groa!iing — ‘  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  !  *  For  a  soul  of  this  kind 
knoweth  that,  while  in  the  tents  of  Kedar,  she  cannot  be  entirely 
free  from  spot  or  wrinkle,  nor  from  some  stains  of  blackness,  and 
wishes  to  go  forth  and  to  put  them  ofi'.  And  here  we  have  the 
reason  why  the  spouse  calls  herself  black  as  the  tents  of  Ivedar.  But 
now,  how  is  she  beautiful  as  the  curtains  of  Solomon  ?  IKdiiiul  these 
curtains  1  feel  that  an  indescribable  holiness  and  sublimity  are 
veiled,  which  1  dare  not  presunu*  to  touch,  save  at  the  command  of 
Him  wdio  shrouded  and  sealed  the  mystery.  For  1  have  read,  Jle 
that  is  a  searcher  of  INlajesty  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  tlie  glory. 
1  pass  on  therefore.  It  will  devolve  on  you,  meanwhile,  to  obtain 
grace  by  your  prayers,  that  we  may  the  more  readily,  liectause  more 
confidently,  rt'Ciir  to  a  subject  which  needs  attentive  minds ;  and  it 
may  be  that  the  pious  knocker  at  the  door  will  discover  what  the 
bold  explorer  seeks  in  vain.”  * 

Ti  le  bursting  forth  of  the  grief  is  most  pathetic  and  b(‘autiful. 

*  It  was  fitting  that  J  should  ilepcmd  for  everything  on  liini  wiio 
was  everything  to  me.  He  left  me  hut  little  besides  the  name 
and  honour  of  superintendent,  for  he  did  the  work.  1  Wiis  called 
Abbot,  but  he  monopolised  the  Abbot’s  cares.’ 

‘“You  know,  mv  children,  the  reasonableness  of  my  sorrow — you 
know  the  lamentable  wound  I  have  received.  You  appreciate  what 
a  friend  has  left  me  in  this  walk  of  life  which  I  have  chosen — how 
prompt  to  labour,  how  gentle  in  manner!  Who  was  so  necessary  to 
me?  To  whom  was  1  ecpially  dear?  Jle  was  my  brother  by  blood, 
but  more  than  brother  by  religion.  Deplore  my  misfortune,  1  be¬ 
seech  you,  who  know  these  things.  I  was  weak  in  body,  and  he 
sustained  me  ;  downcast  in  spirit,  and  he  comforted  me  ;  slow  and 
neglii»ent,  and  he  stimulated  me;  careless  and  forgetful,  and  he 
admonished  me.  Whither  hast  thou  been  torn  from  me — wdiither 
hast  thou  been  carried  from  my  arms,  O  thou  man  of  one  miud  with 
me,  thou  man  after  my  own  heart?  We  loved  each  other  in  life; 
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how  are  we  separated  in  death !  O  most  bitter  separation,  which 
nothin"  could  have  accomplished  but  death!  For  when  wouUlest 
tliou  have  deserted  me  in  life  ?  Truly,  a  horrible  divorce,  altogether 
the  work  of  death.  Who  would  not  liave  had  pity  on  the  sweet 
bond  of  our  mutual  love  but  death,  the  enemy  of  all  swei  tness  ? 
AVell  has  ragiii"  death  done  his  work  ;  for,  by  taking  one,  he  has 
stricken  two.  Is  not  this  death  to  me  also?  Yea,  verily,  more  to 
me  than  to  Cfcrard — to  me  to  whom  life  is  preserved  far  gloomier 
than  any  death.  1  live  that  1  may  die  living,  and  shall  I  call  that 
life  ?  ilow*  much  more  merciful,  0  stent  death,  hadst  tiiou  deprived 
me  of  the  use,  than  of  the  fruit  of  life.  For  life  without  fruit  is, a 
more  grevious  death.  AL!ain,  a  double  ruin  is  prepared  for  the  un¬ 
fruitful  tree— the  axe  and  the  fire.  Haling,  therefore,  the  labours 
of  my  hands,  thou  hast  removed  from  me  the  friend  through  whose 
zeal  chielly  they  bore  fruit,  if  they  ever  did.  Better  would  it  have 
been  for  me,  ()  Gerard!  to  have  lost  mv  life  than  thy  presence,  who 
wert  the  anxious  in>tigator  of  my  studies  in  the  L(  rd,  my  faithful 
helper,  my  careful  examitier.  Why,  1  ask,  have  we  loved,  only  to 
lose  one  another  ?  Hard  lot !  but  1  am  to  be  pitied,  not  he  ;  for  if 
thou,  dear  brother,  ha^t  lost  dear  ones  they  are  replaced  by  dearer 
still ;  but  what  consolation  aw’aits  wretched  mo,  deprived  of  thee,  mv 
only  comfort  ?  Etpially  pleasing  to  both  w’as  the  companionship  of 
our  bodies  by  reason  of  the  unison  of  our  minds,  but  the  separation 
has  wounded  oidy  me.  The  joys  of  life  were  shared  between  us;  its 
sadness  and  gloom  are  mine  alone.  God’s  wrathful  displeasure  goelh 
over  me,  and  his  indignation  lieth  hard  upon  me.  The  delights  we 
derived  from  each  each  other’s  society  and  conversation,  1  only  have 
lost,  whilst  thou  hast  exchanged  them  for  others,  and  in  the  exchange 
great  has  been  thy  gain. 

In  place  of  us,  dearest  brother,  whom  thou  hast  not  with  thee 
to-day,  what  an  exceeding  multitude  of  joys  and  blessings  is  thine! 
Instead  of  me  thou  hast  Christ;  nor  eanst  thou  feel  thy  absence 
from  thy  brethren  here,  now  that  thou  rejoicest  in  choruses  ot 
angels.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  thee  deplore  the  loss  of  our 
society,  seeing  that  the  Lord  of  ]\laj(‘sty  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven 
vouelisafe  to  thee  tlieir  presence.  J^ut  what  have  1  in  thy  stead? 
A\  hat  woidd  I  not  give  to  know’  what  thou  now  thinkest  of  thy 
] Bernard,  tottering  amid  cares  and  alilictions,  and  bereaved  of  thee, 
the  stall  t)t  my  weakness;  if,  indeed,  it  be  permitted  to  one  who  is 
))lunged  into  the  abyss  of  light,  and  absorbed  in  the  great  ocean  ot 
eternal  lelicity,  still  to  think  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
earlli.  It  may  be  that  though  thou  knewest  us  in  the  ib'sh,  thou 
knowest  us  nn  more,  and  since  thou  hast  entered  into  the  jiowers  of 
the  liOrd,  thou  rememberest  otdy  His  justice,  forgetful  of  us.  More¬ 
over,  he  that  is  joined  unto  the  Lord  is  one  spirit,  and  is  entirely 
changed  into  one  holy  feeling ;  neither  can  he  think  of  or  w  ish  tor 
aught  but  God  and  the  things  which  (L)d  thinks  and  wishes,  being 
lull  ot  (lod.  But  (}od  is  Love,  and  the  more  closely  a  man  is  united 
to  God  the  fuller  he  is  of  love.  Further,  God  is  without  passions, 
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but  not  without  sympathy,  for  His  nature  is  always  to  have  mercy 
and  to  spare.  Tiierefore  thou  must  needs  be  merciful,  since  thou 
art  joined  to  the  Merciful  One,  alihouj^h  misery  now  be  far  from 
thee.  Thou  caust  compassionate  others  ulthoup^li  thou  sulferest  not 
thvself.  Thy  love  is  not  weakened,  but  changed.  Nor  because  thou 
liast  put  on  Ood  hast  thou  laid  aside  all  care  for  us,  for  ‘  He  also 
carcth  for  us.’  Thou  hast  discarded  thine  intirrnities,  hut  not  thy 
alfections.  ‘  Charity  never  faileth  tho\i  wilt  not  forget  me  at  the 
last. 

1  fancy  1  hear  my  brother  saying  to  me,  ‘Can  a  woman  forget 
her  suckling  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compassion  on  the  son 
of  her  womb  ?  Yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  w  ill  1  not  forget  thee.’ 
Truly  it  were  lamentable  if  he  did.  Tnou  knowest,  Gerard,  where  1 
am,  where  1  lie,  wliere  thou  leftest  me.  ^»o  one  is  by,  to  stretch 
forth  a  hand  to  me.  I  look,  as  1  have  been  wont  to  do  in  every 
emergency,  to  Gerard,  and  he  is  not  there.  Then  do  I  groan  as  one 
that  liath  no  help.  Whom  shall  I  consult  in  doubtful  matters  ?  To 
whom  shall  1  trust  in  trial  and  misfortune?  Who  will  bear  my 
burdens?  AVho  will  })rotect  me  from  harm?  Did  not  G(‘rard’s 
eyes  prevent  my  steps?  Alas,  my  cares  and  anxieties  entered  more 
<leeply  into  (ilerard’s  breast  than  into  my  own,  ravaged  it  more  freely, 
wrung  it  more  acutely.  His  w  ise  and  gentle  speech  saved  me  from 
s(*cular  conversation,  and  gave  me  to  the  silence  w  hich  I  loved.  Tlie 
liord  had  given  him  a  learned  tongue,  so  that  he  knew  when  it  was 
))roper  to  speak.  Hy  the  prudence  of  his  answers,  and  the  grace 
given  him  from  above,  he  so  satisfied  both  our  own  people  and 
strangers,  that  scarcely  any  one  needed  me  who  had  previously  seen 
Gerard.  He  hastened  to  meet  tlu;  visitors,  placing  himself  in  the 
way  lest  they  should  disturb  my  leisure.  Such  as  he  could  not  dis¬ 
pose  of  himself,  those  he  brought  into  me  ;  the  rest  he  sent  away. 
O  diligent  man  !  O  faithful  friend  !”  ’ 

We  liave  <pi()tc‘d  lengthily  Mr.  Morisoifs  adiniralde  .and  vigor¬ 
ous  translation,  for,  indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
of  funeral  orations. 

To  dwell  upon  all  the  minor  details  of  tlie  life  of  the  illustrious 
churcliman  woidd  he  to  write  at  length  the  history  of  the  time's. 
The  year  following  that  in  wliicli  his  brother  died,  1 141),  wIumi 
lie  was  forty-nine  years  of  age,  that  great  duel  wiws  timgjit  whicli 
luus  never  been  allowed  to  pass  from  the  memory,  not  merely  of 
scholars,  Imt  even  of  cursory  readers — the  contest  of  Bernard 
with  the  heresies  of  Alielard.  Space  give.s  no  room  to  dwell 
upon  the  romantic  history  and  fortunes  of  that  most  famous  of 
heresiarclis.  From  his  pages  innumerable  heretics  have  tilled 
their  minds  with  <jualnis  and  croUhets,  sometimes  of  conscience, 
more  frequently  of  notion  and  opinion.  Berlia|)s  he  may  l>e 
described  hy  saying,  that  what  David  Hume  luvs  lieen  to  our 
own  and  to  the  jirevious  age,  tliat  Ahehud  was  to  his  own  and 
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to  the  inimodiately  suhseouent  i  . 

doin.iin  in  wiiidi  men  in(|uire  for  humm^ai7r 'l  l 
reiisons— where  they  declare  their  wid,  t.  I'lj'losophical 

iH'lieve.  He  and  his  .li.Sdes  J  "ell  as 

jfood  deal.  Hut  when  he  was  condenineil  I>'"''‘nts  of  a 

the  inouiu^tery  of*  St.  B(*nianl  it  i«  ii  to 

aiiguisli  wliicii  extorted  fruni  liim  that  c!j—  ’ 

Good  Jesua,  where  wast  thou  then  !  ’ 


- i/iicii  ; 

iis.siid;‘'^;.rto\:';;;:j^  yet  it  is  ais,, 

Bernard,  t..  wl,„m  reiiiri,.',,  h  tT  ^  f'»""eh.  i:,,,,,, 

"e  can  ea.sily  conceir,,  he'w.ad.l  l,T>k  witl^"^V’^''‘’''^^ 
Mipeivilious  e.,nde.seensi,.„  and  i.itv  \V  «'  <'-'."S'"y  an.l 
in.-  relations  with  Jleloi.se  which  d  P'''"'', mterc.st- 
added  to  hi.s  fame.  Hut  the  mind  Vtl'*’  "**  ‘  'n-'in  iiallv 
still  ami  silent  and  In  s  t'  "  T‘ 

His  im, Hirers  ha.l  even  l.iereed' int<rth*’'’l'  r 

very  ark  of  the  Tiinitv  'I’l. .  ot  all— the 

.sittnilieant  ;  and  Ahelard  an.r  j'wnd  t  1|"'  7'' 

must  mev.tahly  come  into  collisdo  V.  T  '"en. 

lil'ioal  dis,,nnui,a!  :vir  '  /•''•■'"'‘"X-l  Bananl  to  a 

i'lit.  that  oxiK.cted\o,Lamenri‘s  .f""."'  'm 

nient  of  that  wonderful  asseml  K-  7  P'  tlu“  ■'iinaze- 

•On,sed  to  ,,lea.l.  In.t  am^.  1  ’  '  I'"  ““i 

assemhiy  to  Rome.  ^  udversary  and  from  the 

like  tlmt\d' m.lluor  j'';'  I'is  lifo.  ins  stren-th, 

••'■s  the  time  came  whei,  I.  “  '"'"■f""'.  osjuriallv 

ulto-ether.  JR.  was  e  |  I  ,^'=‘>'‘^‘stly  ,h..sired  'to  rest 

Kiuft  of  France  tim  sl'e.!  ^’•‘P'‘  »>'-l  'I'" 

fixed  for  that  wondrmis  -athml'm  Tl 
the  pfople  as.seml>led  Th,.  i-.  .  .7'  f  *'*'  fmvn  could  not  hold 
declivity  of  a  hill  overl,s,kin<r'\l"''T'‘''  ',‘""'mied  upon  the 
•'""IS  \  II.,  ami  his  .pieen  wem  I  V‘'Z‘’k‘'i  ;  the  kin- 

mnnmeral.le  multitudes  of  hardiv".*"*  ’  knifrhts,  and 

or  M'loen.  or  nohles.  were  not  tl  '  ,'\''""Sl'f;  peasants.  Jh.t  kin-, 
oft  lairvanx  w;is  there  on  thet"*  ''•ffmetion.  Hernard 

w<K)d  w;is  nn'sed.  t  »n  this  sto.. '/IV  * A  ln',i;h  platform  of 
Tln'iiee  he  eonlil  Ih- .seen  hv  111  v  fim  kin- alone, 

lips  Hew  the  words  of  h.ve  a  i  ‘  lieard  ;  and  from  those 

Jhe  Wondrous  lieht  of  that* ♦I*'"*'  '*^1*’  ■'^’•I'lime  self-s;ieritice. 

^  that  thin,  calm  face,  the  Hash  of  tender- 
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Tioss  (iml  terror  from  those  dove-like  eyes,  communicated  them¬ 
selves  to  the  crowd.  Then  rose  the  cry  for  ‘Crosses  !  croi«es! 
tlie  murmur  from  the  vast  sea  (d  faces.  He  scattered 
them  hroadc:i.st  amono  the  people.  They  were  soon  exhausted 
He  t.ue  up  his  monk’s  cowl  to  satisfy  the  demand.  He  (tut 
nothing  hut  make  crosses  .so  long  as  he  remained  m  t  le 
town  The  mind  of  Europe  spoke  through  Beinaid.  llii 
enisade  was  i.roclaimed.  And  now  he  trave  led  through  Ger- 
nianv  to  preach  the  second  crusade  at  hnlniig,  Basle,  Con 
stance,  Spires,  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Mayenee  ; 
went  there  the  same  tiininlt  gatliered  round  him.  A  daily 
reiietition  of  the  scene  on  the  hill  of  Ve/.elai  took  place.  A 
siimiltaneoiis  rush  of  the  whole  population  to  see  him  and  to 
hear  him,  and  tlien  the  assuni])tion  ot  the  cross  hy  the  laigei 
Dortion  of  the  ahle-hodied  male  inhahitants.  Berinird  says, 
that  scarcely  one  man  was  left  to  seven  women.  At  hranktort, 
he  nearly  hist  his  life.  The  crow.l  so  beset  him  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  b.‘ing  .suffocated.  Conrad  the  Emperor  for  a  time 
did*^his  best  to  keep  off  the  ])rcss;  but  it  was  iiiore  than 
he  could  do.  At  last,  laying  aside  his  cloak,  he  gripped  Ber¬ 
nard  in  his  brawny  arms,  and  hoisting  him  over  his  shoulders, 
carried  him  away  in  safety.  A  procession  of  miracles,  too 
attmided  him  on  his  way ;  but  they  astonished  him.  1  can  t 
think,’  he  savs,  ‘what  these  miracles  mean.  It  is  altogether 
a  sad,’  painfur  story  of  the  fanaticism,  not  only  of  a  greiit  mind, 
but  of  the  age.  Wo  turn  with  ph-asure  from  his  «uld  proe  a- 
luation  of  the  fanaticism  of  the  sword  aga,mst  the  Infidel,  hi  Ills 
eiiuallv  enthusiastic,  and  more  noble  and  Christian  defence  of 
the  Jews  from  the  horrors  of  persecution.  His  defence  of  this 
much-misused  peoiile  was  one  of  the  few  items  ot  our  saints 
historv  in  which  he  was  in  advance  of  his  <ige. 

'I’he  cnisade  was,  as  our  readers  know,  one  long  di.saster ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  mighty  movement  was  sharply  visited  upon 
the  head  of  its  chief  ajio.stle.  But  other  cares  jiressed  iifion  him 
especially  the  cowpiest  of  iimiimerable  heresie.s,  the  wui ting  of 
niaiiv  biloks  and  letters  connected  with  the  deftmee  of  the  faith 
and  also  with  etfoits  to  rejiress  the  rising  ot  the  jiapacy,  ot 

which  he  only  saw  the  beginning. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  As  he  was  dTiiig,  even 

ecclesiastics  gathered  round  his  dying  bed  to  talk  of  public 
affairs;  but  they  could  not  interest  him  ‘  iMarvel  not,  said 
he.  ‘  1  am  already  no  longer  of  this  world  Earnest  cont.-n<l- 
ino-s  of  nrayerful  struggles  went  on  around,  and  m  the  delirium 
of"' their  grief,  his  friends  implored  him  to  stay  ;  and  they 
created  some  contest  in  the  mind  of  the  expiring  samt,  but  only 
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to  the  lifting  his  eyes,  and  the  expression  of  his  wish  that  God’s 
will  might  he  done. 

We  heartily  commend  Mr.  Morison's  volume,  ixs  (juite  the 
most  delightful  account  of  the  last  of  the  Fathers  with  which 
we  are  accpiainted  ;  giving,  too,  not  only  a  clear  view  of  tlu‘ 
man,  hut  of  the  cloister  of  Ids  age. 
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should  he  s<)rry  to  yield  to  the  prevailing  im|)ressioii 
▼  ▼  that  these  two  clever  hut  spiteful  volumes  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  th(‘  gentle  ])en  of  Mrs.  Oliphant,  whose  numerous  and 
charming  fictions  have  accpdreil  a  popularity  of  a  widely  ditVonjiit 
order,  and  have  been  much  more  famous  for  their  constant  su|)ply 
of  soothing  oils  than  iiritating  vinegars  :  hut  for  their  universal 
ascription  to  her  j)en,  we  should  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
assigning  them  to  the  stronger,  hut  more  unhealthy  and  indeed 
eminently  morhid  pen  of  the  author  of  ‘  Adam  Bede  and  if  nothy 
the  latter  writer,  the  traces  of  that  intiuence  are  ])receptihle  in 
every  page.  The  humour  which  sketches  individual  charactiTs 
and  enters  into  the  nice  individualities  and  idiosvncnisics  ;  the 
<K*casional  hitter  ami  hurning  revolt  against  the  ordinations  ot 
Providenci'  in  the  mvsteries  of  life ;  the  clever  delineations, 
especially  of  chajx'l  ways  and  inanmTs,  so  abundant  in  ‘  Adam 
Bt‘de  ’  and  ‘  Silas  Marner  sketches  of  the  darker  .and  more  tragic 
thoughts  of  sutfering  human  hearts  ; — all  these,  wliich  are  espe¬ 
cially  the  jirovince  of  that  wriUT,  .abound  in  these  volumes  ;  and 
it  it  ht‘  true  that  Mrs.  Oliph.ant,  beneath  the  pressure  of  the 
intiuence  ot  certainly  a  stranger  cliaracter,  has  forsaken  her  gentle 
and  amiable  walk,  tor  that  which  in  these  volumes  separates  her 
l.'ust  by  so  broad  a  line  of  distinction  from  the  previous  efforts  ot 
her  pen,  we  shall  grieve  that  the  lovers  of  fiction  .are  likely  to 
lose  one  «)t  the  most  healthy  and  refreshing  of  their  ministers. 
S>  much  we  siiy  ot  the  hook  in  general.  But  our  motive  for  in- 
trcHlucing  it  to  our  reailers  is  our  more  especial  concern  wath  it. 
It  professes  to  set  forth  the  peculiar  characteristics  and  denomi- 
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Salem  Chapel,  2:23 

national  faults  and  inconsistencies  of  Congrocrationalism.  Our 
first  remarks,  therefore,  may  be  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  it. 
Salem  Cha])el  is  intended  as  the  photograph  of  one  of  our 
‘  interests  ’  in  a  small  country  town.  Here  is  the  picture  of  it : — 

‘Towards  the  w'cst  end  of  Grove  Street,  in  Curlingford,  on  the 
shabby  side  of  the  street,  stood  a  red  brick  building,  presenting  a 
])inched  gable  terminated  by  a  curious  little  belfrv,  not  intended  for 
any  bell,  and  looking  not  indike  a  handle  to  lift  up  the  edifice  by  to 
the  public  observation.  This  was  Salem  Chapel,  the  only  Dissenting 
place  of  worshij)  in  Cailingford.  Jt  stood  in  a  narrow  strip  of  ground, 
just  as  the  little  houses  which  flanked  it  on  either  side  stood  in  their 
ganlens,  except  that  the  enclosure  of  the  chapel  was  flowerless  and 
sombre,  and  sliowed  at  tlie  fartlier  end  a  few  sparsely-si*atten‘d  tomb¬ 
stones — unmeaning  slabs,  such  as  the  Knglish  mourner  loves  to 
inscribe  his  sorrow  on.  Ou  either  side  of  this  little  tabernacle  were 
the  humble  houses — little  detached  boxes,  each  two  storeys  high, 
each  fronted  by  a  little  flower-plot — clean,  respectable,  meagre,  little 
habitations,  which  contributed  most  largely  to  the  ranks  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  the  Chapel.  The  big  houses  opposite,  which  turned 
their  backs  and  staircase  windows  to  the  street,  took  little  notice  of 
the  humble  Dissenting  community.  Twice  in  the  winter,  perhaps, 
the  Miss  1  lemmings,  mild  evangelical  women,  on  whom  the  late 
rector — tln^  Jiow-Clmrch  rector,  who  reigned  before  the  brief  and 
exceptional  incumbency  of  the  Kev.  jMr.  J Vector — had  bestowed 
much  of  his  confidence,  would  cross  the  street,  when  other  profitable 
occupations  failed  them,  to  hear  a  special  sermon  on  a  Sunday  evening. 
But  the  -Miss  1  lemmings  were  the  only  representatives  of  anything 
which  could,  by  the  utmost  stretch,  be  called  Society,  who  ever 
patronised  the  Dissenting  interest  in  the  town  of  Carlingford. 
Nobody  from  Grange  Lane  had  ever  been  seen  so  fuuch  as  in  Grove 
Street  on  a  Sunday,  far  less  in  the  Chapel.  Greengrocers,  dealers  in 
cluH'se  and  bacon,  milkmen,  with  some  dressmaktTs  of  inferior  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  teachers  of  day  schools  of  similar  humble  character, 
formed  the  cUte  of  the  congregation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how¬ 
ever,  on  this  account,  that  a  prevailing  aspect  of  shabbiness  was  upon 
this  little  community  ;  on  tne  contrary,  the  grim  j)ews  of  Salem 
Chapel  blushed  with  bright  colours,  and  contained  both  dresses  and 
faces  on  the  summer  JSundays  which  the  Church  itself  could  scarcely 
have  surpass  ul.  Nor  did  those  unadorned  walls  form  a  centre  of 
asceticism  and  gloomy  religiousness  in  the  cheerful  little  town.  Tea- 
meetings  were  not  uncommon  occurrences  in  Salem — tea-meetings 
which  made  the  little  tabernacle  festive,  in  wdiich  cakes  and  oranges 
w’ere  diffused  among  the  pews,  and  funny  speeches  made  from  the 
little  platform  underneath  the  pulpit,  which  woke  the  uuconsccrated 
echoes  with  hearty  outbreaks  of  laughter.  Then  the  young  people 
had  their  singing-class,  at  which  they  practised  hymns,  and  did  not 
despise  a  little  flirtation  ;  and  charitable  societies  and  missionary 
auxiliaries  diversified  the  congregalional  routine,  and  kept  up  a  brisk 
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succession  of  “Chapel  business,”  mip;hti]y  like  the  Church  busii  ess 
which  occupied  Mr.  Wentworth  and  his  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  St. 
Koquc’s.  To  luiiue  the  two  cominimities,  however,  in  the  same  breath, 
would  liave  been  accounted  little  short  of  sacrilege  in  Carlingford. 
The  names  which  figured  highest  in  the  benevolent  lists  of  Salem 
Cha})el,  were  known  to  society  only  as  appearing,  in  gold  letters, 
upon  the  backs  of  those  mystic  tradesmen’s  books,  which  were  depo¬ 
sited  every  Monday  in  little  heaps  at  every  house  in  Grange  Lane. 
The  Dissenters,  on  their  part,  aspired  to  no  conquests  in  the  unat¬ 
tainable  territory  of  high  life,  as  it  existed  in  Carlingford.  They 
were  content  to  keep  their  privileges  among  themselves,  and  to 
enjoy  their  superior  preaching  and  purity  with  a  compassionate 
complaisance.’ 


It  is  iin])ossil)le  to  road  this  dcscri])tion  without  seeing  the, 
certainly  not  latent,  spitefulness,  manifest  in  every  syllable.  Our 
large-hearted  and  gentle-s]>iriti‘d  coteinporary.  The  tSaiaVilatj 
Revie signs,  to  our  mind,  the  warrant  of  character  for  the 
book,  w’hen  it  speaks  of  its  sjurit  of  justice  and  toleration,  and 
crow  ns  it  with  the  encomiastic  eulogy  that  ‘  no  one  could  have 
tlischarged  luster  than  the  authoress  the  ditiicult  task  of  depicting 
the  weak  and  ludicrous  side  of  Disscmt,  w  ithout  ever  passing  into 
an  arn»gant  assum})tion  of  superiority,  or  sneering  with  idle 
bitterness  at  the  creed  of  sho})keep(‘rs  and  the  illusions  of 
llomerton.’  Yes,  this  is  just  the  ))urpose  of  the  book — to  show 
that  all  Congregationalists  are  butter  merchants  and  poulterers, 
and  that  the  students  of  Homerton  always  dro})  the  aspirate  in 
the  j>ronunciation  of  their  Alma  Mater.  And  now'  our  readers, 
it  they  feel  ilisposed  to  plunge  into  these  pages,  w'ill  start  fair. 
When  The  Satunla^  Review  bilks  about  ‘justice  and  toleration 
towards  Dissent,’  we  mav  be  sure  that  a  large  cruet  tilled  with 
insoh*nct‘  is  to  s[)ice  and  semson  the  literary  dish.  Down  to 
Carlingfonl,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tufton,  the  old  minister 
of  Salem  Chaj>el,  wdio,  spiritual  and  homely,  bad  been  wont  to 
inqieiid  over  the  desk  and  exhort  his  ‘  beloved  brethren,’  comes 
Arthur  \  incent,  fresh  troin  ‘ ’Omerton,’  creating  quite  a  rustle,  as 
he  appears  a\  the  bUxim  of  hope  and  intelh‘ctuaiism  ;  a  yeung  man 
i>f  the  newest  school,  wdiite  browed,  white  luinded,  in  snowy 
linen  and  ghissy  clerical  apparel,  to  be  recognised  in  the  stead  ot 
the  venerable  Tutton.  W  e  are  bound  to  si\y  that  w'e  wash  we 
could  think  our  various  colleges  were  ])reparing  for  our  jiulpits 
many  men  ot  the  apparent  strength  of  Arthur  Vincent,  especially 
as  wo  are  told  that  for  his  education  in  our  principles  he  was 
j^eatly  indebted  to  Tlw  Noncoa  fin'mist  and — here  we  feel  the 
titilation  ot  plejisurahle  emotion — Th e  Eclectic  Review’  ! !  W  ell, 
he  succeeds  in  crow'ding  the  chapel ;  the  seats  let  famously  ;  Mr. 
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Vincent,  in  fact,  creates  a  stir  in  Carlingford — becomes  the  centre 
of  atiectionato  soirees  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  huttt'r-mongers 
and  poulterers,  and  excites  thrillings  of  delightful  hoj)e  in  the 
gentle  hearts  of  huttermongers*  daughters.  The  story  properly 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  which  run  side  by  side.  Perhaps 
the  author  doubted  whether  the  ceremonies  of  Salem  Chapel 
would  be  of  sufticient  interest  to  hold  the  attention  of  readers 
in  ‘  Bliickwood,’  Jind  novel  readers  in  general.  Side  by  side  with 
these  delineations,  then,  runs  a  tragedy,  with  all  its  black  streams 
of  passion  and  incident.  To  this  we  may  refer  presently.  It  is 
quite  evident  to  us  that  whoever  the  writer  may  lx*,  while 
certainly  knowing  very  much  of  the  domestic  life  of  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  church,  he  or  she  is  yet,  in  many  matters,  in  the  profoundest 
ignorance.  Among  the  many  hundrcsls  of  Congregational  churches, 
of  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  and  honour  to  know  something, 
we  never  kiu'w  one  quite  like  that  ‘  Salem  ’  of  ‘  Carlingford.’ 
When  Mr.  Vincent  sought,  at  the  instigation  of  Tozer,  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures,  ‘  I’d  give  Vm  a  course,  sir ;  then‘’s  nothing 
takes  in  our  connection  like  a  coorse,’  it  was  all  very  wt'll,  but 
a  course  of  lectures,  by  a  young  and  newly-settled  minister,  in 
the  Music  Hall,  on  Church  and  State,  we  don’t  think  would 
usually  bo  regardial  as  either  desirable  or  likely  to  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  or,  as  the  immortal  ‘  Beecher’  of  ‘ ’Omerton,’  who  ulti¬ 
mately  becomes  Vincent’s  successor,  said,  ‘  a’  it.’  We  never 
heard  of  an  incident  like  this,  and  we  don’t  suppose  the  author 
of  the  Chronicles  ever  heard  of  such  ;  but  then,  of  course,  the 
thing  is  a  fiction.  The  character  of  Vincent  is  a  verv  well  drawn 
character  ;  very  well  sustained  ;  full  of  defects  as  a  character  ;  a 
remarkable  pro])ortion  of  nervous  goose,  with  also,  apparently, 
great  strength  of  nervous  (‘Kxjuence  ;  a  man,  in  fact,  deci<  Icily 
.above  the  mental  and  spiritual  level  of  ‘  Pigeon,  tlu^  poulhTer,* 
and  ‘ ’J'ozer,  the  butt(‘rman,’  the  two  great  deacons  of  Salem. 
This  is  the  ])urpose  of  the  book,  to  show  that  all  ministers 
belonging  to  CNuigrc'gational  communities  are  a  sort  of  vulgar 
and  unctuous  ‘Tufton,’  or  young,  nervous,  unmanagiug,  and  un- 
man.ageabhi  beings,  and  that  a  Congreg.ational  church  is  just  a 
]»lace  for  ‘Tozers’  and  ‘  Pigeons’  to  go  ramping  about  in — ‘Dear 
Tozer,’  as  old  Tufton  calls  him. 


‘“I  am  afraid,  Adelaide,  my  dear,”  said  ^fr.  Tufton,  in  his  bass 
tones,  “that  mv  young  brother  will  not  think  this  very  improving 
conversation.  Dear  'fuzer  was  speaking  to  mo  yesterday  about  the 
sermon  to  the  children.  1  always  preached  thefn  a  sermon  ^o  them¬ 
selves  about  this  time  of  the  year.  My  plan  has  been  to  take  the 
congregation  in  classes;  the  \oung  men — ah,  and  they’re  specially 
impoitant,  are  the  young  men!  Dear  Tozer  suggested  that  some 
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popular  lectures  nc‘W  would  not  come  amiss.  After  a  lonp^  pastorate 
like  mine,”  said  the  pood  man  blandly,  unconscious  that  dear  Tozer 
had  already  begun  to  suppest  a  severance  of  that  tie  before  peiitle 
sickness  did  it  for  him,  “  a  conarepation  may  be  supposed  to  be  u 
little  unsettled, — without  any  otfence  to  you,  my  dear  brother.  Jf  1 
could  appear  myself  and  show  my  respect  to  your  ministry,  it  w  ould 
have  a  pood  eflect,  no  doubt ;  but  1  am  laid  aside,  laid  aside,  brother 
Vincent!  I  can  only  help  you  with  my  prayers.” 

*“  My  dear  younp  brother,  you  shall  have  my  experience  to  refer  to 
alwavs.  Vou’re  always  welcome  to  my  advice.  Dear  Tozer  sa  d  to 
me  just  yesterday,  ‘  You  point  out  the  pitfalls  to  him,  Mr.  1'uflon, 
and  pive  him  your  advice,  and  I’ll  take  care  that  he  shan’t  go  wrong 
out>ide,’  says  dear  Tozer.  Ah,  an  invaluable  man  !  ”  ’ 

And  so  Vinc(‘nt,  in  addition  to  Tozer  within  the  church,  has 
Tufton,  with  tremendous  bass,  and  large,  soft,  flabby,  ministerial 
hands,  outside.  Still  the  success  goes  on  : — 

‘“Three  more  pew's  applied  for  this  w'eek — fifteen  ^ittinps  in  all,” 
said  Ylr.  Tozer ;  “  that’s  w  hat  1  call  satisfactory,  that  is.  A\  e  mustn’t 
let  the  steam  go  di>wn — not  on  no  account.  You  kecj)  well  at  them 
of  Sundays,  Mr.  Vincent,  and  trust  to  the  managers,  sir,  to  keep  ’em 
up  to  their  dooty.  ^le  and  Mr.  Tufton  was  consulting  the  other 
day.  He  sayp  as  we  oughtn’t  to  spare  you,  and  you  oughn’t  to  spare 
yourself.  There  hasn’t  been  such  a  opening  not  in  our  coi  neciion 
lor  fifleiMi  year.  YVe  all  look  to  you  to  go  into  it,  !Mr.  Yhncent.  If 
nil  goes  as  I  expect,  and  you  keep  up  as  you're  doing,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  shouldn’t  be  able  to  put  another  fifty  to  the  salary  next 


Ami  so  the  deac(*n  desires  to  have  the  cliurch  folks  touched  uj)  in 
the  C’hurch  and  State  line.  To  us,  who  know  how  reallyMlifficult 
it  is  to  get  our  people  to  move  in,  or  to  think  upon,  the  political 
relations  of  Ihssent  at  all,  this  is  really  verv  funny.  However,  ‘a 
coor.se,’  as  we  have  .seen,  was  determined  upon  to  be  given  to  the 
good  folks  of  t’aiTmgford,  to  which  they  were  to  be  admitted 
frei*,  tor  the  immortal  and  jtidicious  Tozer  remaiks,  when  the 
ccc»nomicjd  suggestion  that  the  burden  of  expense  might  be 
lightmiod  if  .sixpence  a  head  was  charged  for  exjienses,  ‘  ^»o,  it 
we  wius  amusing  the  pt'o))le,  we  might  charge  sixpence  a  head,  hut 
theiraiit  t  twenty  men  inCarlingford,nor  in  no  other  place,  as  would 
give  .sixpence  to  have  their  minds  enlightened.  No,  sir,  we  are 
a  conferring  of  a  boon,  and  let’s  do  it  handsomely’.’  Vincent  was 
m»t  es}>ecially  tlispo.sed  tt)  the  ‘coor.se  ;’  believed  that  there  have 
be<‘n  eidightened  men  in  the  Churcli  of  England  ;  ‘  the  incon- 
si.'itencies  ot  the  human  miml  are  wonderful,  and  it  is  coming  to 
1k‘  pretty  well  understood  in  the  intellectual  world  that  a  man 
may  show'  the  most  ptuietrating  genius  and  yet  be  in  bondage 
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to  rite  and  ceremony  ;  in  onr  clearer  atmosphere  we  are  bound 
to  exercise  Christian  cliarity.’ 

‘Mr.  Tozer  paused  with  a  “luimpli!”  of  uncertainty;  rather 
dazzled- with  the  fine  lan<;iiai»e,  hut  doubtful  of  the  sentiment.  At 
length  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  tlie  excellent  butterman.  “  Bles^s 
luy  soul !  that’s  a  new  view,”  said  Tozer;  “that’s  taking  the  superior 
line  over  them  !  My  impression  is  as  that  would  tell  beautifid.  Eh  ! 
it’s  famous,  that  is!  I’ve  lieard  a  many  gentlemen  attacking  the 
Church,  like,  from  down  below,  and  giving  it  her  about  her  money 
and  her  greatness,  and  all  that ;  but  our  clearer  atmosphere — there’s 
the  point !  I  always  knew  as  you  was  a  clever  young  imin,  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  expected  a  deal  from  you ;  but  that’s  a  new'  view, 
that  is !  ”  ’ 

The  lectures  created  a  stir,  as  we  have  seen  ;  brought  in  the 
beautiful  young  Dowager,  Lady  Western,  to  hear  ;  coming  to  his 
l(‘Ctures,  simply  as  a  ‘  distraction,’  drawing  her  white  cloak,  with 
a  })retty  shiver,  over  her  white  shoulders. 

‘“Oh,  ^rp.  A^incent,  how  very  clever  and  Avicked  of  you!”  cried 
liUdy  AVT'stcMi.  “  I  am  so  horrified,  and  charme(l.  To  tiiink  of  you 
attacking  the  poor  dear  old  Church,  that  we  all  ought  to  support 
through  everytluug!  And  I  am  such  a  stanch  churclnvoman,  and  so 
shocked  to  hear  all  this;  but  you  won’t  do  it  any  more.” 

‘Saying  this,  lady  AVT^stern  leaned  her  beautifid  hand  nj)on  Air. 
A  inceut’s  tabh*,  and  looked  in  his  face  with  a  beseeching  insinuating 
smile.  Tlie  poor  minister  did  all  he  could  to  prestTve  his  virtm?.  Jle 
looked  aside  at  Jjady  AVestern’s  companion  to  fortify  himself,  and 
(  scape  the  einTvating  inlluence  of  tiiat  smile. 

“*  1  cannot  pretend  to  yield  the  matter  to  your  ladyship,”  said 
Adncent,  ‘‘for  it  had  been  previously  arranged  tliat  this  was  to  be  the 
last  of  mv  lectures  at  present.  J  am  sorry  it  did  not  please  you.” 

‘“  Ibit  it  (lid  please  im',”  said  the  young  Dowager;  “only  that  it 
was  so  very'  wicked  and  w  rong.  Wluu’e  did  you  learn  such  dreadful 
sentiments?  J  am  ^o  sorry  I  shan’t  hear  you  again,  and  so  glad  you 
are  finished.  Vou  never  came  to  see  me  after  my  little  fvle,  J  am 
afraid  you  tliouuht  us  stupid,  (iood-night :  but  you  really  must 
come  to  me,  and  I  shall  convert  you.  J  am  sure  you  never  can  have 
looked  at  the  Church  in  the  right  way:  why,  what  would  become  of 
ns  if  we  were  all  Dissenters?  AVhat  a  frightful  idea!  Thank  you 
for  such  a  charming  evening.  Good-night.”  ’ 

And  in  fact  the  imhaj)py  V’^incent  ))lunges  Inwl  over  ears  in 
love  with  the  beautiful  Dowager — one  of  tho.s(i  sweet,  fiuscinating, 
ehaitacterless  creatures  who  swim  before  us  in  the  ])ages  of  our 
later  tictions  ;  to  whom  authors  are  fond  of  giving  the  infinite 
supertluities  of  waves  of  silk,  the  maximum  of  dress,  and  the 
minimum  of  soul.  And  the  visits  to  Grange  Liine,  the  house 
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of  LhIv  WVstem,  excite  larj^e  jealousies  in  the  hearts  of  th^ 

‘  Pi^O'ons,’  ‘  Tozers/  ami  ‘  Bmwns.’  Wlien  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ratti«‘s,nf 
Sh«M‘lH*rrv,  c<»iiit*s  the  ct.*lehrate<l  tea  party  at  Salem — 

Mr.  R;ith»*s/  always  in  a  ^o*h\  humour,  with  his  cheerful  .s.ayiii<:s 
to  the  Miss  Plimhos  of  the  con^^Tegation — our  poor  Viucnit 
is  t<»o  <leeplv  uiidor  the  intiuence  of  the  heautiful  Dowa^^rr  to 
make  hinisolf  at  home  with  his  ]>eople,  although  Phcehe  To/at 
exert^-d  her.'^df  so  in  the  soprano  that  her  ]>astor’s  attention  was 
forcihlv  calle(l  otf  his  own  meditations,  lest  something  .should 
break  in  the  tliroat  so  hardly  straine<l.  He  fails  in  pastoral 
dutie.s,  is  not  .seen  at  the  houses  and  little  .su]>per  parties  in  tiie 
hark  rooms  of  his  intiuential  friends,  and  thus  excites  the  ire  of 
those  whose  relation  to  liim  is  .suthciently  defined  to  the  miii«l  of 
our  novelist  in  the  following  paragrajdi  : — 

If  a  ininister  ain’t  a  servant,  we  pays  him  his  salary  at  the  lea.«;t, 
and  expect.s  him  to  please  us,”  srud  Tozer,  sulkily.  “  If  it  weren’t  for 
that.  1  don’t  give  a  sixpence  for  the  Dissenting  connection.  Them  as 
likes  to  plea^^e  themselves  would  be  far  better  in  a  State  C’hurch, 
where  it  wouldn't  «lisappoint  nobody  ;  not  meaning  to  be  hard  on  you 
as  has  udvcn  gn  at  satisfaction,  them’s  my  views ;  but  if  the  Chapel 
folks  is  a  little  particular,  it’s  no  more  nor  a  pastor’s  duty  to  bear  w  ith 
them,  and  r<‘turn  a  soft  answer.  1  don’t  say  as  I’m  dead  again  you, 
like  th(‘  women,”  added  the  but^erman,  softening;  “they’re  jealous, 
that’s  what  they  art*;  but  1  couldn’t  find  it  in  my  heart,  not  for  my 
own  part,  to  be  bard  on  a  man  as  was  led  away  after  a  beautiful  crea¬ 
ture  like  that.  But  there  can't  no  g  od  come  of  it,  Mr.  Vinct'iit; 
take  my  advice,  sir,  as  have  seen  a  tleal  of  the  world — there  can't  no 
g«  od  come  of  it.  A  man  as  goes  dining  with  Lady  M'estern,  and 
thinking  as  she  mt‘ans  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  ain’t  the  man  tor 
Salem.  We’re  dilfere'.t  sort  of  folks,  and  we  can’t  go  on  together. 
Old  Mr.  Tufton  will  tt*ll  you  just  the  same,  as  has  gone  through  it 

all — and  that’s  wiiv  I  said  both  him  and  me  had  a  deal  to  sav  to  vou, 

•  •  • 

as  are  a  young  man,  and  should  take  good  advice.”  * 


.\nd  then  com»‘s  the  fatal  dav — for  our  innocent  writer  has  an 
id*  ;v  that  tin*  di.sini.s.sal  of  a  Congregational  minister  is  entirely  an 
atlair  of  tbo  nuo  or  two  important  ones — when  Jifter  the  .sermon 
in  Salem,  Mr.  lozor,  as  the  con.soijuence  of  sundry  little  coin- 
mittoo  mootings  at  the  luitterman's,  a.scends  the  puljiit  stairs 
with  ‘throo  wonls  ot  a  intimation,  a  me<.*ting  of  the  flock,  as 
stuin'  ot  us  woidd  like  t<i  call  it,  if  it’s  <juite  agreeahlo.'  It 
was,  in  ta<  t,  hod  of  justica^  to  decide  the  minister  s  fati*,  and 
\  inoriit  und«*rstood  it.  Promptly  he  took  the  jKiper  from  the 
hands  of  tin*  deacon,  .ami  .s.aid  ‘This  nu‘t‘ting  is  one  of  which  I 
have  not  U'on  intoiinod  ;  it  is  oiu*  which  1  am  not  asked  to 
attend  ;  1  invite  you  to  it  all  who  are  pre.seiit,  and  1  invito  you 
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tliero  after,’  contiiiueil  the  minister,  with  an  nneonseious  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  head,  ‘  to  meet  me  on  the  following  t*venino  to  hear 
vshat  I  have  to  s;iy  to  you.’  The  worst  of  this  unhappy  business 
was  that  Lady  Wostorii  was,  on  that  particular  oeeasion,  one  c>f 
his  auditory  in  Salem.  The  important  meetini^  is  held,  of 
whicli,  siiys  our  autlior,  ‘  the  decision  i>f  the  hii^hest  authorities 
in  the  land  was  not  so  important  to  Arthur  as  that  of  the 
poulterer  and  the  butterman.’  Pi^^*on  was  tlu‘  chief  of  the 
<lisart‘ecteil,  ainl  ready,  if  contraveneil  in  his  wishes,  to  iuist  the 
|xistor,  to  attempt  to  sever  the  cause  by  oettino  uj)  another 
little  interest  in  the  Music  Hall.  Tuftoii  was  there  siiwino  the 
air  over  his  ‘  beloved  brethren  with  white  fat  hand,  iinpressino 
on  his  audience  the  dutv  of  bearing  with  his  ‘<h‘ar  vouno 
hn>ther  ’  and  beino  indul^^ent  to  the  fault  of  his  youth  ;  ami  in 
fact  made  a  s|)eech  on  behalf  of  his  ‘dear  youno  brother'  which 
daniam‘il  him  verv  much.  Then  Tozer  ro.se,  who  is  reallv  a 
fellow,  we  think,  wt^  should  liave  no  objection  to  for  a  deacon, 
with  a  little  coiinter-balancino  material.  ‘  On  this  ticcasion,’  savs 
our  author,  ‘  ho  made  that  famous  speech  which  has  immortali.sed 
him  in  the  connection,  and  for  wliich  the  Homerton  students 
voted  a  piece  (►f  plate  in  their  enthusiasm  to  the  brave  butter- 
man.’  For  the  spoi‘ch  itself  we  shall  reter  our  readers  to  the 
volumes.  Mr.  Tozer  reminded  his  auditory  that  the  chapel  was 
crowded,  and  that  the  seats  had  been  doubled  in  six  months’ 
work.  ‘  This  is  (piarndlino  with  our  bread  and  butter,  and  we 
don’t  know  wlu'U  we  are  well  od‘  Yes,  them’s  my  siaitiments, 
we  don’t  know  wlnui  we  an*  well  off;  and  if  we  don’t  mind  we’ll 
tind  out  how  matters  reallv  is  when  we  havt*  been  and  eone  and 

*  O 

•  lisLrusted  the  j>astor,  and  driv  him  to  throw  it  all  up.  Sich  a 
thine  ain’t  uncommon  in  our  connection.  Mr.  Vincent,  1  say, 
as  you  are  all  collected  here  to  kn()ck  down  in  tlu*  dark,  told  us 
in  the  crow(h‘dest  meeting  as  1  ever  see  in  the  bioe^st  public 
hall  in  Farlinj^fford,  as  we  ain’t  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the 
old  Nonconformist.s,  nor  showing  what  a  Valtatory  (’hurch  can 
do.  We  have  got  a  precious  young  man  and  a  ch‘ver  young 
man.  It’s  not  like  C’hristians,  and  if  it’s  like  liis.senters  the  more 
is  the  pity.  It’s  mean,  that’s  what  it  is,’  crieil  Tozer,  w  ith  a  tine 
scorn  ;  ‘  it’s  like  a  parcel  of  ohl  women,  if  the  ladies  won’t  mind  me 
saying  so.  It’s  bttneath  us  as  has  liberty  of  consci<*nce  to  tight  for, 
and  lijus  to  set  an  example  l>efore  the  (’hurch  tolks  as  don’t  know' 
no  l^etter.  This  is  what  we  are  doing  in  most  placa*.s,  us  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  them  as  is  talented  and  j>romisin’,  and  can  get  a 
l>c*tter  living  working  for  the  world  than  working  for  the  eha|K*l, 
and  won’t  give  in  to  be  worried  about  calling  here  and  calling 
there  —  we’re  a-driving  of  ’em  out  of  the  connection  —  that’s 
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what  wo’rc  .loin-  i  1  conl.l  ivokon  up  as  many  as  six  or  sewn 
as  liav<-  Is-cn  drove  otValreaxly  ;  and  1  ask  yo.i,  wliat  s  tlie  use  ot 
snhscrilan''  keejiin-  up  colle^^.'S,  and  so  forth,  it  that  s  how  yon  re 
a-.roin-  t.rst'rve  ev.n  v  cl.-ver  y..nns  man  as  trusts  Insself  t..  he 
"v.rnr  mstor  !  I’m  a  man  as  don’t  fe.d  no  shame  to  say  that  the 
;..ini-.t.n-  hein-  took  ni.  with  his  family  aifairs  and  his  studies, 
ha"  tie.';,  for  'we.-ks  as  he  hasn’t  cro.ss.sl  my  .loor  ;  hut  an,  ! 
that  not*r-s]>iriU‘(l  as  I  w(>uia  (Irivo  away  a  y(>ui.:4  inan  as  is  oin* 

(»t‘  thi‘  lu'st  un‘aclK‘rs  in  the  coniioction,  luvau.^e  lie  don  t  come, 
not  evcM  V  dav,  to  see  nu‘?  No,  my  iViends  1  them  as  would  eviT 
su<nt‘et  nu^  don’t  know  wiio  they’re  dealino*  with  ;  and  I  you. 
hidits  and  eontlemen,  as  tliis  is  a  qiu‘stion  as  must  conu'  home 
to  (‘verv  oire  of  vour  hosoms.  Mr.  Vincent’s  the  elevoix‘st  yoiui- 
man  1  ever  see  in  our  ]ml[ut  to  he  ke])t  in  tie*  connection.  It  the 
na’stor  don't  make  hisself  aj^reeahle,  I  can  jmt  up  with  tliat-1 
(••m  '  hut  I  ain’t  a-‘'^oin^  to  .see  a  clever  young  man  drove  away 
tnun  Salem,  and  the  sittings  vacant,  and  the  chapel  falling  to 
mill  and  the  Vhnrch  folks  laughing  and  jeering  at  ns  not  tor 
all  t’hedi'acons  in  the  eonmrtion,  nor  any  man  ni  Carhiiotord. 
And  this  I  sav  thr  mysidf  and  all  as  stands  hy  nu‘  1’  I  pen  this 
sn(‘(‘ch  the  excitement  was  tremendous;  the  Pigeon  iaetion  was 
extinguished.  Pel'ore  the  ch(‘ers  (lied  away  a  young  man  ot 
th(‘ (^uliiudord  Yeung  Men’s  Christian  Assoeiatien  jumpcnl  up 
on  a  IkmmIi  and  told  how  h(‘  had  hecui  hnuight  up  in  the  (am- 
neetion  hut  had  straycal  away,  till  Mr.  Viiuvnt  hreiight  him 
hack  into  the  fold  ;  and  so,  in  a  ju-rteet  tcunjiest  ot  enthu¬ 
siasm  th(‘  pastor  was  placed  anew,  hy  an  admiring  and  atiea- 
Tionat(‘  people,  ov(‘r  his  church  and  cougivgation.  Cm*  w*uild 
think  thcK*  w;is  little  h(*r(‘  to  moV(*  a  young  man  to  tlu*  resigna¬ 
tion  of  ids  eharg(\  Such,  how(*ver,  luul  heeii  Mr.  \  meent  s 
rapid  determination  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  tin*  hours 
between  that  day  and  ’riu'sday  only  matnr(‘d  the  d(*tcrndiia- 
tion.  Cur  iiujui'ssion  is,  that  Tozf'r  and  the  eongregJ^tiou 
desorvt'd  hotter  tivatim'iit.  Not  a  had  tv-llow  tliat  1  ozer-— 
11  man  to  1h‘  managed;  (»nly  when  he  came  to  talk  with  his 
]>:rstor,  and  to  eongiatnlato  him  on  the  result,  Ids  ministerial 
trieml  threw  (piite  a  W(*t  hlank(‘t  on  his  excited  soul.  ‘  1  don  t 
d(*nv  as  I'm  intoxicat(‘d,  lik(','  said  the  deaeon  ;  ‘them  ch(M‘rs  was 
enough  to  tak('  any  man  otf  his  hyvgs.  \\  (*  was  unanimous-— 
unanimous,  that’s  what  wi*  was.  1  nev(‘r  set*  such  a  triimqih  m 
(»ur  ct»uu(‘cliou.  Saloin  folks  has  a  deal  of  s(‘nse  wlu'U  yon  ]'Ut 
things  hi'torc  '(*m  ('ifective.  It’s  a  meeting  as  ’ll  tell  in  tlic 
(*onm‘etion.  And  now  about  th(*  meeting  as  was  to  he  to-nior- 
row  night ;  there  ain’t  no  need  for  explanations.  Me  and  tlu* 
missus  wi'n*  a  thinking,  thengh  it  is  sudden,  it  might  be  turned 
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into  ;i  just  to  luake  things  ])leas;int.  I’m  aware 

that  you  are  n(>t  one  as  likes  tea-nKCtinij^s  ;  anil  so,  if  it  ain’t 
aceoniiiiij^  to  your  fancy,  semi  rouiul  to  all  tht‘  seat-liolilers,  ami 
say  it’s  i^iven  u]).’  ]>nt  A^incent  woulil  neither  ratify  the  tea- 
nieetiniir,  nor  give  u|)  the  chnreh-nieeting  ;  anil  so  he  sent  poor 
olil  Tozer  to  groan  in  his  niiilnight  visions,  ami  to  ilisturh  the 
virtuous  rt‘pose  of  his  weihleil  partner  with  the  eloml  still 
hovering  over  Salem.  Ami,  at  the  meeting,  the  minister 
lesigns,  notwithstamling  even  the  entreaties  of  the  ]K*nitent 
rigeon,  w'ith  the  ])rospeet  of  an  additional  lifty  pounds  salary, 
and  the  present  of  a  ]>ieee  of  plate — eoneiliatory  overtures 
which  it  was  supposed  no  dissenting  minister  i)red  at  lloinerton 
could  withstand.  Jle  resigns,  and  vacates  the  pulpit  to  his 
sometime  fellow-student  lieecher,  l)em*ath  whose  more  congenial 
intlui'nees — for,  as  the  l*igeons  said,  ‘  lie  was  rousing,  he  was, 
in  his  applications — Mr.  Vincent  was  sjiilly  wanting  in  t'.ie 
application  in  th(‘  pidpit,’  and  the  powau'  to  e<>me  out  slnmg 
ill  tea-meetings.  Salem  still  sustained,  in  an  iidorior  degree,  its 
place  ;  and  whim  the  little  ji'alousies  had  sulisided  eonseipient 
ujion  the  wedding  of  the  ‘  rousing  lieecher  ’  wiih  Aliss  l^li  ehe 
dozer,  the  sucei‘sses  of  Sahun  seiun  to  have  heen  more  upon  a 
level  with  general  wishes  and  expectations  than  in  the  brief 
period  of  the  nervous  and  realistic  laoiiueiice  of  the  meteoric 
Vincent. 

d’his  is  the  story — that  lialf  of  it  to  which  we  almded — the 
story  of  Salem  ;  that  ]iart  of  the  story  in  which,  we  jiresume, 
our  readers  will  he  more  immediately  interested.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  thousands  of  other  readers  will  think  a  very  smart 
and  telling  thing  has  been  said  against  the  tactics  and  domestic 
economy  of  ( Vmgregationalism.  We  are  free  to  admit  that 
thme  are  some  things  which  have  not  only  in  tluunselves  a 
considerable  portion  of  truth,  as  representations  of  the  weaker 
elements  in  our  organization,  I'rom  which,  also,  intelligent 
Coiigri'gationalists  will  not,  therefore,  fail  to  learn  lessons,  d’he 
]Mcture  is  one-sided,  and  I’ar  from  that  just  and  tolerant  thing 
which  it  seems  to  the  Saturday  iieviewer.  Ihit  Congiega- 
tionali.sts  never,  ms  the  writer  says,  a|>proaeh  to  what,  by  tin* 
utmost  stretch,  can  be  called  society  ;  tliat  all  its  members  are 
greimgrocers,  dealers  in  cheese  and  bacon,  and  sijcond-rate 
milliners  ;  that,  in  fact,  Congregationalism  represents  the  creed 
(*f  sho|)keep(irs  ;  this  is  what  the  Saturday  Keviewer  calls  thr; 
ludicrous  side  of  l)issent.  Thousands  of  readers  will  believe 
all  this.  We  don’t  feel  very  sensitive  about  it.  It  is  to  the 
honour  of  (auigregationalism  that  it  represtmts  the  middle  class 
mind  of  tiie  country  ;  very  fnajuontiy,  no  doubt,  wanting  in 
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culture,  breadth  of  knowledge,  and  that  sensitive  appreciation  of 
the  a  sthetic  properties  of  art  ^)r  life,  which  is  usually  only  the 
]>ri>perty  of  leisure  and  repose.  But  these,  which  are,  ])crhaps, 
its  defects,  aixj  incident  to  the  v-ery  kind  of  work  it  has  to  do, 
;uid  to  the  necessities  which  surround  it.  ]f  some  clever  Congrc- 
gationalist  wouhl  draw  from  tiie  Congregational  aspect  a  ]>icture 
of  tlie  vicaragt^  of  Cumberworth,  or  the  incumbency  of  Roost, 
things  might  Ik;  painUnl  not  only  ijuite  as  exclusive,  hut 
certainly  a  ground  for  humour  might  be  obtained  far  more 
legitimately  than  that  which  so  jdeasantly  occu})U‘s  the  mind  of 
the  Clironicler  of  Carlingford.  We  have  known  ilabby  Tuftons 
rectors,  vicars,  and  incumbtuits,  and  tJie  humours  of  an  unman¬ 
ageable  churchwarden  are  quite  as  real  as  those  of  the  Salem 
•deacons. 

‘  Oln  why  were  deacons  made  so  coarse, 

Or  parsons  made  so  fine  ?' 

But  boi'.ks  like  the  '  Clironicles  of  Carlingford,’  only  assure  us 
of  the  j(‘alousy  in  the  minds  of  Church  folk  on  account  of  that 
power  which  Congregationalism  has  over  the  mind  of  the 
middle  classes.  ()vt‘r  the  lav  masculine  mind  of  the  country, 
<diur<‘h  of  Knglandism  Inis  no  ]»ower  at  all.  In  small  country 
towns,  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  that  trade.speo])le,  shopkeepiTs, 
labourtTs,  and  artisans,  are  its  principal  sup})orters ;  more 
espirially,  perhaps,  the  tirst  classes  than  the  last:  but  in 
those  same  small  cmmtry  towns,  among  the  deacons,  will 
certainly  as  frecpiently  b(‘  found  the  lawyer,  the  manufacturer, 
the  banker,  as  the  grocer  and  the  butUu'inan.  If  the  fictions  of 
Sahun  Cha|K‘l  are  to  be  construed  into  assertions,  tht‘y  simply 
imply  that  th(*se  classes  do  take  an  interest  in  religious  things. 
Tht  i»ld  church  stands  from  generation  to  gcuieration,  and  from 
age  to  age,  sole-anointed  tind  consecrated  proj)erty  of  the 
sur  ‘liced  ])riest  and  silken  damsel.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some 
things  which,  in  the  practical  ivorking  of  our  system,  look 
ruggrd  and  coarse^,  they  need  amending.  But  even  the 
‘  Chnmicles  ot  Carlingford  ’  develop  ou  amount  of  real  ivligious 
acting,  it  ot  rather  a  rough  kind,  such  as  w^e  should  sx‘arch  tor 
in  vain  in  rt‘ctories  and  parocliial  structures.  We  gather  that 
Mr.  ^  incent,  wearing  an  Anglican  coat,  and  assuming  a  higli 
clerical  mspect — sum|)tuarv  laws  forbidding  such,  being  clearly 
iinpractical)le  in  hngland — still  felt,  w’hen  he  compared  himscit 
with  the  curate  ot  8t.  Koipie’s,  that  external  circumstances  stand 
tor  something ;  and  that  a  ])oor  widow^’s  son,  educated  at 
HonuTton,  and  an  English  sqiiires  son,  public  scIkh)!  and 
university  bred,  cannot  begin  on  the  same  level.  Moreover, 
‘the  curate  tit  St.  Roque’s  }>ossesse6  the  j)ow<er  to  scatter  a  fortune 
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lavishly  round  him,  and  to  purchase  i^d  ]>eople  into  his  church, 
while  Mr.  Vincent  is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  sense  of  per- 
.senal  appreciation  his  peo  pie  have  of  his  iniiustry.  These  are  tlu‘ 
thinjj^s  clearly  implied  hy  our  author,  and  tlu'v  are  true  things  ; 
and  the  insinuations  they  convtT  woidd  havi*  Ikhui  equally  trm* 
and  ])ertinent  of  Paid  or  Apollos,  as  compared  with  the  white- 
rohed  tlamens  or  hierophantic  hands  of  the  awful  hit‘rarchi(‘s 
a<:;ainst  which  they  jirotcsted,  and  w'hos(‘  ao^u'essitais  upon 
human  ctuisciencc^  tlu'V  resisted.  IVrhaps  wc*  an'  treating  too 
st'riously  a  mere  fiction  ;  hut  we  supp(»s*^  thousands  will  read 
this  arjjfumentative  novel  who  nev'er  would  he  accc'ssihle  to 
ari^ument  in  any  other  shap<*.  And  meantiiiK*  W(‘,  for  our  part, 
should  accept  tin'  teachincjs  which  undouhti‘dly  are  convi'yed  to 
earn  that  e;in  hear,  which  may  <;uide  us  to  the  lu'st  means  of 
f  *rtifyin<];  our  systi'iu,  which  has,  in  itself,  the  hioh  advantages 
ot  fn'cdom,  hut  which,  for  that  V(‘ry  rc'ason,  is  (‘Xpo.sed  to  tin' 
lici'utiousness  of  .self-will,  tin*  exa;j^i^erat(‘d  h^rm  of  our  fn^* 
churches ;  as  the  candied  ai^Lrlomeration  of  froste<l  forms  is  tin* 
exaggeration  of  that  laced  and  .starched  propiii'ty  which,  to 
sonn*  mind.s,  is  the  ideal  of  tin*  religious  life. 


As  the  hook  is  in  our  hands,  w(*  will  not  lay  it  down  without 
noticinjx  .sonn*  of  its  otln'r  characteristic.s.  There  is  in  it  much 
h(‘auty,  pathos,  and  powa'r.  Small  thanks,  w’c  lu'lii've,  an*  usually 
^iv(*n  to  r(*vi(*w’er.s  who  unfold  in  tin'ir  tin*  ]>lot,  and  so 

de.stroy  the  llavour  of  tin*  .story.  l\>or  Vincent  has  other  trouhl(*.s 
hesid(‘s  trouhl(*s  from  deacon.s.  Wc*  have*  .s(*(‘n  how'  he  pc'rmits 
hinis(*lf  to  fall  prostrate  before  tin*  heautiful  figure  and  the 
h(*witchino  (‘nsnari'inents  of  Ladv  W(*st(*rn.  d'ln^  author  doc's 


us  too  much  honour  in  .so  .soft  an  imp(*achnn*nt.  It  must  Im* 
adniitt(*d  that  our  mini.st(*r.s  .seldom  approach  so  in*ar  to  tin* 
friiiii^c*  of  that  hioh  society  as  to  lx*  in  sin  h  danj.(<'r  ;  and  in  thi.s 
case*  the  tliin<r  is  .sc'ttled  at  once  hv  tlni  author  as  madin'.s.s.  The 
‘only  a  cup  of  cotfoo,  you  know,  and  talk  (((i  disc  ref  ton,*  to. 


which  sw’(*et  Ladv  Wc'.stcrn  invitts  him  in 


his  first  visit  to  her 


house,  turns  out  vt'ry  dLsastroiisly  for  the  youn^  man.  d'ln^  over- 
thnvini^ly  kind  and  charactc'rless  h(*auty  was  not  for  him,  and 
W(*  really  think  Ini  wcnild  have*  h(‘hav(‘d  h(‘tt(‘r  to  that  poor  old 
Tozer,  had  it  not  heen  that,  unhappily,  her  marria^^e  with  an  old 
sweetheart,  wdio  turns  u])  in  a  very  inaL  <t  propas  kind  of  way, 
haj>pened  on  the  very  day  on  the  evening  (*f  which  In*  teinhired 
his  resignation.  With  that  .sanni  nisignatiou  w’e  havci  no 
sympathy.  We  don’t  (‘iicoura^o  our  youn^^  nunist<*rs  to  think 
that  tln'ir  wmrk  in  Church  ^mvernment  is  to  he  more  free  from 
the  other  cares,  toils,  and  tnmhh's  of  this  trouhl(*s(>me  world, 
’rea-meetings  very  especially  j)rovoke  the  ire  of  our  authoress. 
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Sho  sees  in  thorn,  anrl  in  their  success,  only  C(>n<:;Te;]^ational 
vuli^aritv  and  ministerial  servility.  This  is  just  the  h>ttv  \vav  in 
which  C’hurch  of  Eno'land  folk  fancy  they  must  cut  tliemselves 
away  from  all  in  the  religious  life  that  atlds  to  the  smaality  and 
pleasurt's  of  their  people.  \\  i*  know  many  ministers  of  tin* 
Church  of  England  who  are  wist‘r  than  this  in  their  ^«  neration. 
We  s(*e  no  r(*ason  why  a  Dissenting  minister  should  losi*  (‘ither 
dionitv  or  stuiso  (d‘  dii^nity  hy  min<j^lin<if  in  the  sympathetic 
atmosph(‘res  <»f  t(\i-meetinos  ;  and  Vincent,  we  fancy,  disj)layt‘d 
only  a  sutferiiiLf,  tktvous,  irritated,  and  somewhat  vain  soul, 
wh(‘n  the  nii^lit  after  the  me(‘tin<x  of  the  church,  upon  ij^oinif 
dowTi  to  his  im‘etin<jf,  ho  found  the  room  ^arlanded  and  pn‘- 
|>ar(*(l,  his  ])eop](‘  suddcuily  called  to  rejoice  in  hu  vtuit  tides  of 
,sv)//cAonv  and  Itnhpo  at  th(‘  triumph  of  their  pastor,  and  y(‘t  all 
tlieir  affection  ehilleil  oidy  hy  his  pertimieious  resignation.  We 
Ijave  said  that  our  writer  has  drawn  with  vi‘ry  delicate  touches 
the  (‘haraeter  of  lu'r  Nonconformist  hero,  hut  the  charaeler  wants 
ro]»ustn(‘<s.  It  is  a  ner\<>us  student  we  hav('  h(*fore  us.  and  wo 
should  lik<}  (Uie  of  tlu*  ]>ractieal  results  from  r(‘adino  these 
t  dironieles  t o  Ik*  that  vtumo  ministers  should  set  theinx'lves  to 
work  to  studv  lu>w  to  manai»(*  those  Toz(Ms  and  Eio('ons.  It 
was  a  work  I'aul  did  not  disdain,  who  heeame  all  thiiu^s  to  all 
nnai  ;  it  was  a  work  whi('h  made  the  very  orandness  and  oreat- 
iiess  of  St.  Francis  Xavim*;  and  it  is  true  that  w<‘  fail,  ptahajK 
r«‘l\ino  too  mueli  upon  tin'  ])ower  of  the  nervous  word  in  the 
pulpit,  and  t<»o  little  upon  oraeeful,  wis(',  and  not  un-Christian 
tactics  ot  domestic  and  Chuieh  manau^tum'Ht.  Why,  Church 
Fmj^laud  p»‘oj>h‘  ktiow  this;  we  have  commeTidai)le  hooks; 

Farocliial  Cuides,’  ‘  Arts  of  (Jovc'rniiio  Parish(‘s,’  ‘  Dishoprics  ot 
Souls,  v^'c.  It  W(*  ventuo'  to  hint  at  what  setuns  to  us  a 
dct<‘ct  in  tin*  traininiLr  of  our  youno  brother  Vimauit,  it  is  that 
Ins  lu'rves  wen*  even  more  highly  wrought  than  his  spe(‘ch,  ami 
tliat  he  had  been  h(*tter  (*du(*ated  in  both  than  in  the  art  (4 
o!)\aTniii<:[  hiinsidt  or  ouanliinuf  the  work  of  his  ])astoiate.  Tin* 
part  ot  the  story  in  which  nov(*l  readers  would  he  int(‘reste<l  is 
that  reterrini.f  t»>  \  iueeiit’s  sister.  We  eannot  couo'ratulate  our 
writi'r  upon  the  plot  ot  htu*  story.  In  fact,  there  is  hut  little 
plot  in  th(‘  story.  \  inci'ut’s  mother  and  sister  reside  tos^ether, 
at  a  <'onsiderahlc  distanet*  from  (^arlimjfford,  and  old  Mrs.  A  imauit 
pc'nnits  luT  (hmi^hter  to  he  imprmientlv  enoaoed  to  a  man 
heariiuT  tli(»  ijinue  of  Eordham,  who  ev(‘ntuallv  turns  out  to  ht? 
a  (  olom*l  Mildmay,  and  wlmse  wife,  livino  in  obscurity  ami 
j^overty,  is  one  ot  \  inctuit  s  lu'arers — a  Mrs.  Hilyard,  a  thin, 
tlark,  (‘aoer  shadow  ot  a  woman — her  character,  moihid  and 
p.'ussionate,  ov(>rwht‘lnied  with  an  intiiiity  of  sorrows,  is  just  one 
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i»t‘ those  tlie  aiitlior  of  ‘  Adam  Bode  ’  delit^jlits  to  ])ortray.  There 
is  inueh  in  lier  character  like  Silas  Marner.  She  is  petrified 
with  her  own  <(r(‘at  sorrows.  She  exclaims  heneath  the  weiijjht 
of  tln'in  to  Vincent,  ‘Yon  are  a  priest,  and  y(‘t  yon  do  not  cnrs(‘; 
is  (lod  as  careless  of  a  curse  as  of  a  hlessirijj^  ‘Sh(‘  thiidvs  lu^  will 
save  till*  innoctaits  yi‘t.  Sh(‘  does  not  know  that  he  stands  hy 
like  a  man  and  sei's  them  murdmi'd  and  shini‘s  and  rains  all  the 
same.’  In  distraction  and  fear,  old  Mrs.  Vi?u*i‘nt  hnrrit's  to 
( ’aiTm^fad  to  ask  her  son’s  advic(‘  about  some  rumours  she  has 
heard  t>f  Fordham.  The  character  of  this  old  lady  s(H‘ms  to  us 
the  most  perh^ctly  drawn  of  any  in  the  volnnu's,  exc<‘ptiiu;  that 
it  does  not  setmi  V(‘ry  lik(‘ly  that  om*  so  adectionat(‘  and  cautious 
as  she  is  in  all  Ina*  doini^s  in  C 'arliniLjford,  should  have  hetm  so  olf 
her  j.,n lard  as  to  ju'rmit  tin*  visits  of  Foi<lham  in  Lonsdah*.  Mi'an- 
time  F«n*dhain,  or  ( ’olonel  Mildmay,  had  himself  hetai  to  (\ar- 
liiiLjford,  in  order  to  p(*rsuade  his  wile  to  relin(|uish  to  him  their 
chilli,  or  to  ap|»ris(‘  him  of  the*  secri't  of  her  residiaice.  Vincent 
becomes  aware  of  thi^  whole  relations  by  bciiii^  compelled  to 
overhear  a  conversation  betwi*en  them  from  his  vestry,  on  the 
nit^ht  of  that  celebrated  tea-nuM'tinLT,  when  the  i^reat  Katiles,  of 
Shoi‘berrv,  j)ri‘sidcd.  Ab>t  knowin;^  the  ext(‘nt  of  his  information, 
Mrs.  Ililvard,  who  had  established  a  claim  of  sympathy  between 
herself  and  the  pastor,  likiiii^  to  hear  his  ‘innocent  yonn*^  sermons,’ 
appealed  to  him  to  juainit  her  child  to  find  a  n(*w  refui^e  with 
his  mother.  Thus  all  matters  b(*come  compli(‘ated.  His  mother 
is  liurrviniX  from  her  residcnci'  in  Lonsilah*  to  ( ’aiTnmford  to  set* 
him,  till*  child  is  findini^  a  reficjfi*  with  \dnci‘nt’s  sister  in  Lons¬ 
dale,  where  Ftnilham,  or  Mildmay,  finds  her,  and  hurries  both 
away,  ’fhen  coni(‘s  tin*  loss  f>f  Vinci  iit’s  sistei,  and  the  search 
for  heris  u[iv(‘n  with  a  jiainful  exactiu'ss — that  wonderful  precision 
and  depth  of  earnest,  patlietic,  and  harrowiiii^  paintiiiiL,'  which 
has  seemed  to  us  as  far  removed  Iroin  the  style  of  Mrs.  ()li])hant 
as  it  is  the  awful  ciiarin  and  l.i.scination  of  tin*  pai^es  of  tin; 
aothor  of  ‘  Adam  Bede.’  d’hen  cinnes  tin*  rest orat ion  of  Susan 
Vincent,  saved,  indeed,  from  tliosi;  circumstan(;(‘s  which  had 
pressial  upon  h(*r  broth(*r  and  inotlier  with  horrible  f«*ar,  but  no 
sotun*r  found  than  char<^^‘d  with  tin*  mysterious  murder  of 
Mildmay.  Tin*  reader  is  at  no  loss,  however,  into  who.se  hands 
to  ]dac(;  tin*  invisible*  justoi,  which,  although  it  did  not  murder, 
shattered  tin*  life  of  tin*  hand.sonn;,  lu‘artless  man  of  ]>leasure. 
d’hen  tin*  scenery  of  tin*  room  when*  first,  in  the  elelirium  of 
madness  or  lev(*r,  and  the  harrowing  unconseaousness  of  con¬ 
gestion,  tin*  ]MK)r  and  innocent  ;^!rl  lay  attejinhsl  by  the  achino 
hearts  and  loviim  hands  of  brother  and  moth(*r.  And  when,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  riot  of  desolating  sorrow,  the  Hying  to  and 
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fro  over  tho  oouiitrv  in  search  of  the  lost  sister,  the  fiiulinor 
only  to  h(*  in  deeper  sorrow,  the  author  has  paintiMl  his 

c'lnirch  JUS  |>erfectly  hejirtless  and  careless;  indiginint,  first,  that 
he  should  awjiy  in  his  painful  search  ;  then,  tluit  with  achiiiir 
lieart  h(‘  should  shrink  from  frontin<j^  his  con^rc*gjition  from  the 
pulpit  th(‘  Sahhjith  after  his  sister  wjis  found  ;  jind  tluit,  in  tlu* 
midst  of  jdl  these  cjdjimities,  the  church  memht'rs,  the  l^io(*()ns, 
jind  Jh'owns,  jind  Tozers,  should  he  jK'tuhmt,  because  not  calltMl 
upiui ;  Jind  should  convene  their  church  meetini^  while  the  very 
thickest  of  tlu‘ cloud  wjis  han^iiio  over  their  ])oor  minister’s  heart, 
for  the  purpose  of  meditjiting  his  banishment.  We  sjiy,  to  expect 
that  Jill  these  things  should  be  believed,  even  of  tluit  most  h(‘jirt- 
less  Jind  inhunuin  institution,  a  CViUi^ue^uitional  church,  is  tjixiii<jj 
the  credulity  of  novelists  a  trifle  too  fjir.  No,  to  return  to  the 
mjiin  lujitter  of  dispute,  we  ludieve  churclies  are  not  alto<>(‘th(‘r 
innocent  (»f  Ji  disposition  to  worry  and  vex  their  beloved  minister. 
Wivi‘s  jire  .said  to  be  nither  fond  of  doing  this  kind  of  thing  to 
their  ludoved  husbjinds  ;  vice  a  rsa  also,  it  is  the  rehition  uj)on 
which  things  tlnit  love  one  another  very  much  stjind  tog(*ther. 
Hut,  in  times  of  deep  trijil  Jind  harrowing  tribidjition,  we  luive 
hjid  m;my  opjiortunitii's  of  knowing  and  seeing,  tluit  even  i’on- 
gregjitional  churches  luive  something  like  ji  hunuin  heart,  ;d- 
though  the  jiuthor  of  the  ‘Chronicles  of  ( 'jvrlingford  ’  would 
shake  her  hejid  in  grave  ])rotest  jigjiinst  the  statement. 

Finally,  W(‘  hjivi‘  alrejidy  intimated  that  some  of  thi‘ characters 
of  the  book  jire  not  wanting  on  the  morbid  sidi‘  of  life.  Manv 
<»f  the  jKig(*s  rejid  like  the  exhibition  of  rankling  wounds  and 
festering  son^s,  in  ji  soul  to  wlnun  jdl  life,  jill  fjiiths  and  creeds, 
|M>ss(‘.s.srd  no  phice  of  rt‘st  for  tin'  sole  of  the  foot.  If  not  by  the 
.sami*  luind  which  pemn‘d  ‘  Sihis  Marnm*,’ tht‘n  thi‘re  is  a  ]»r«  tty 
i‘h>se  following  upon  the  inspinition  of  such  ji  book,  or  such 
tln^ughts.  To  tin*  writta*.  one  might  supposi‘  tluit  most  sects 
jut  '.sented  thmuselvi's  simplv  from  tlie  jii tist  point  of  vii‘W.  The 
human  feeling  is  (h‘e|)  enough,  jind  thiae  is  ji  religimis  feiding 
too  ;  but  it  is  pl.iinly  ji  religious  feeling  unsjitistiial  ;  the  echo  of 
the  book  thnmghout  is  in  tluit  ndVjiin  (d  the  innociaits,  ‘  ( di, 
hard  jind  cruel  fate  !  oh,  wonderful  lu'jirt-brejiking  indifference 
ot  hcjiveii  !  the  innocents  jire  murdereil,  and  Cod  looks  on  like  a 
nuin,  Jind  does  not  interfer(\’  Such  were  the  brokiai  thoughts  of 
misery — ludt  thought,  ludt  recolhrtion — tluit  rjin  through  \  in- 
oent  s  mind.  ‘  d  he  world  does  not  cjire,’  sjiid  he.  ‘Though  our 
hcjirtsjire  brejiking,  it  k(‘i‘ps  its  own  time.’ 

e  must  dost'  our  revii‘w  of  these  volumes,  to  which  wi'  cer- 
tjiinly  shoidd  not  luive  devot(‘d  so  much  space,  but  for  the 
evident  intention  ot  the  volumes  to  convey  ji  satire  upon  our 
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cimrch  ;  and  tliat  wo  liavo  thorn  worthy  of  so 

lonirtliv  a  notico,  is  tho  indioation  that  wo  n'ijard  thoin  as 
|M>ssoss('d  of  vt‘ry  roinarkahlo  powta*,  both  of  paintiiiij^  and  fotd- 
inj^.  Just,  in  no  staiso  of  tho  word,  can  tliov  ho  ot>nsid(‘r(‘d  ;  hut 
tiioro  aro  short-(M>ininiLj^s  onouL,di  ainoui^st  us  to  niako  such  a 
sorinon  not  an  unprotitahlo  oiks  if  tlios(‘  wlio  ari‘  iiiti‘rosti‘d  will 
liston.  Tho  autlior  has  h(‘on  wluav  s1k‘  lias  obtained  some  oon- 
sidorahlo  ao(|uaintauoo  witli  tlio  ways  and  nu‘ans  (►four  Noiu'on- 
forniist  ohurohes,  and  yot  wo  should  supjioso  that  sIk*  lias  studied 
us  rather  throui^h  tho  s|K‘otaolos  of  anotlu'r  donoiuiuation,  or 
through  hearsay  ;  and  wo  oould  V(‘ry  well  point  to  lu'r  attrition 
niany  errors  of  oharactor  and  of  detail.  Wo  suspc'ct  it  is  many  a 
louo  year  since'  the  (i(‘Uova  ijown,  which  she*  insists  frt‘(|Uoutly  in 
])uttino  on  Viucc'ut’s  shouldcu’s,  was  worn  in  any  one  of  our 
]Milpits.  Tho  ho(»k  is,  any  way,  a  V(‘ry  nunarkahli'  and  powe'rful 
]K'rforinance.  Wo  shall  close  with  two  ('xtracts,  which  wo  may 
call  Vincent's  s(‘rmon  in  tho  ni<j^ht,  and  Vinci'iit’s  seainon  in  tlui 
li^ht.  Till'  first  |>rc‘ach(*d  in  thi'  morniiiL,^  whim,  round  tin) 
uidiappy  youn^  man,  tho  whole'  unive'rso  se'enmel  rt'e'lin^,  and 
(Joel  se'arce'  se'ome'd  te)  he';  whe'n  his  sister  was  lyiin^s  ravinj^ 
unde'r  the'  e'loud  anel  tho  ^loenu,  and  he‘ne*ath  the'  imputation  (>f 
horrible'  crime'.  The'  se'e'onel — the'  sermon  in  the'  lioht — the)  un- 
]>re'me'elitat(?el  outu^ushiia(  eif  his  fe'e'linjj^s,  tho  same  elay  whe'n  tho 
crime  had  boon  rolloel  from  his  siste'rs  history,  and  tho  darkne'ss 
sconu'el  in  a  nie'asure  te)  bo  lifting  fre)m  his  minel. 
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Anel  you'll  linel  a  gre'at  consolation,  take  niy  word,  sir,  in  the 
the)u^ht  that  ye)uTe'  a-(le)ing  e)f  your  duty,”  saiel  're)ze'r,  shaking  his 
he'ael  solcnudy,  as  ho  rose  to  go  away  ;  “that’s  a  wonelcrfiil  consola¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Vine'cnt,  to  all  e)f  us;  anel  ('spe'cially  to  a  luinistor  that 
knows  htj’s  a-se‘rving  his  Master  and  saving  seiuls.” 

‘Saving  souls!  lle'aven  he'lp  him!  the  words  rang  in  his  oars  like 
mocking  e'choes  long  after  tho  l)utte*rman  had  se*ttleel  inte)  his  arm¬ 
chair,  anel  conliele'd  te)  his  wife  and  IMieehe  that  the  pastor  was  a-e'oming 
to  himself  anel  taking  to  his  duties,  and  that  we’ll  tide  it  over  yet. 
“  Saving  se)uls !  ”  the  we)rels  e'ame  back  anel  hae*k  to  \dne*('nt’s  hevvil- 
(lereei  minel.  Tlu'v  formed  a  me'asure  anel  cadence  in  their  constant 
repetition,  haunting  him  like  some  spiritual  suggestion,  as  he  le)e)ke(l 
e)ver,  with  senses  e'e)nfuse'd  and  eliz/.y,  his  little'  stock  of  sermons,  te) 
make  pre'paratie)n  for  the  eluty  which  tie  coulel  not  e'seaipe.  At  last  he 
te)sseel  them  all  away  in  a  heap,  seized  his  ()en,  anel  poureel  forth  his 
heart.  Saving  souls!  what  elid  it  me*an  ?  He*  was  not  writing  a 
8  rmon.  Out  e)l'  the  ele|)ths  of  his  treiuhled  h(*art  poured  all  the  chaos 
of  the)ught  anel  woneler,  which  leapt  inte)  fiery  life  under  that  epiickeii- 
iug  touch  of  personal  misery  and  unrest,  lie  forgot  the  bounds  of 
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Sermon  nndcr  fhe  light 

•foTiionf  ilvit  the  con  "repeat  ion  did  dis]ier!«o  slowly,  in 
i  r'S.  oi‘r  Lul  .U.-1.  a  ...nnon  ov.t  b.vn  ,..vaol»Ml  l.ylo,v  .u 
r  iVlin-'for.l  Sonio  al.ook  tlieif  l.oa.ls,  aa.iibly  oxp.v..:.ini'  t'u-ir  alarm 
:  r  Vinrent  almuU  go  to.,  lar.  an.l  nn.-ttlo  j  I 

,i,i...l  au.l  .•ou.m.M.to.l  on  hia  wo.non  tl.oa.-.  ''  7' 

U  a'av  in  a  flntt.T  of  oxcitmn.M.t.  wbi.-l.  o  .l.t..rau..l  al  ..t  m  • ..  t  . 
of  talU'for  the  moment,  even  the  ^tory  in  llie  pape-s,  ami  ‘‘'J  ' 

ill  a  olooinv  splen.lonr  of  el.apie.  .v  ami  nneertaint . ,  tlie  on  v  »  J 
ofii.rssihle'e. . lent  until  the  fnmea  of  hm  vviUl  oration  shonl.l  have 

‘‘'‘-•T's^ia  W.-M  ti.’e  it  over,”  sai.l  Toz.m,  in  a  triomplmnt  whiaiam, 
to  his  wife  “'I’liat’a  what  li.‘  ean  do  wlieii  lies  w.ll  k.-p  np  to  it. 

I  „nl  on  his  mettle  The  man  as  savs  he  ever  heai.l  anvlhing  as 

“:l  i”r," . . .  - . . "...  . . . 

l„,  ••  lu.  lai'l  . . .  ...r  'J;  - 

I  siv  it  I’ve  Imar.l  the  host  pr.a.hers  in  onr  conn.  ••tion.  Units 
..,ilo4,l.ieai  that  is-there  ain’t  a  man  in  the  fmitvh  as  I  ..ver 
iioard  l.f  as  .anild  match  that,  ami  not  a  tnany  ^  '•'Jt.;’"';.." 
'O.nerton.  We’re  not  a-goin-  to  .piartvl  with  I in  l.is 
preach  a  sermon  like  that,  not  hecanse  he  s  had  a  tnisloitnm 

familv.”  ’ 

•« 

SKUnoN  UNDKR  THE  Tildlir. 

•This  evet.iti-  he  sat  wastitig  the  pr.'eio.is  nmments  in  the  soft 
darkness  withont  ktiowiitg  a  nord  of  what  he  «as  to  say— iMihont 
heit.'-  aide  to  realise  the  fa.'t,  that  hy  aiid-hy  In-  slionhl  hav.-  to  go 
out  thromdi  the  sharp  air  eelioing  w  ilh  chnreh-hells-  o  s.  i,  on.  o 
more  all  those  wat.-hfni  fae.-s  tiirmal  upon  him,  an  I  to  eoi.itnnnieato 
S  iiiVrnetlon  as  was  in  him  to  his  lloek.  A  siaise  ol  ..xh  .nslioi. 
and  satishu-lioti  was  in  Vimriit’s  Inairt.  He  sat  listh'ss  in  a  vague 

»*nit‘nt  vet  not  acinnHf.  ii  uiuy  i  i  . 

rolliiio  olf’from  his  head  of  this  dark  elond  ot  Imrror  ami  «h'"”':. 
Siisairwas  r.eovering— Susan  was  innoeent.  He  heeanie  aware  ot 

the  facts  tniie'u  in  the  saine 

z„f' ’■  ctr'i .ol  m!,,  ..iu  <..n ...  . . . 

..ftlmnast  he  was  so  far  eonseioiis  of  what  had  happetie.l.  "'7”'' 

in  his  revi’rie,  regardless  of  the  time,  an.l  everything  els.*  >  •■•t  Im 
om'ht  to  have  atlen.le.l  t...  The  little  mai.l  eaine  an.l  km.ek.al  at  his 
,lo."r  n!  sav  his  dinner  ha.l  he.m  waiting  for  an  honr,  an.l  he  answ.Te.l, 
•‘  Yes  •  h.•■was  coming,”  hot  sat  still  in  the  .larkm-ss.  I  hen  the  lati.l- 
l  ulv  h’ers.df  .•omimnetioiis,  h.  gintiiiig  to  ieel  the  thrills  ot  relnrning 
.•omiort  which  had  entere.l  her  lunise,  came  tapping  sollly  to  say  it 
was  m.ar  six  and  w.ml.ln’t  Mr.  Vincent  take  s.iim  thing  hel..re  it  was 
time  brfha  pel  Mr.  Vim-enl  sai.l.  ”  Y.-s  ”  again,  hut  did  not  mov.- ; 
ami  i  was  olily  when  he  hear.l  the  eh.ircl.-hells  ting  n.g  into  ^e  night 
air  that  he  got  up  at  last,  and,  stealii  g  lirst  to  the  .loor  ot  hi.san  s 
r.xim.  will  re  he  ascertained  that  she  still  sh  pt,  and  then  to  Ins 
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mother  8,  where  he  could  hear  her  soft  regular  breathing  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  he  went  away  in  an  indescribably  exalted  condition  of  mind  to 
iSalein  a!id  his  duty.  There  is  a  kind  of  weakness  incident  to  excite¬ 
ment  of  mind  and  neglect  of  body,  which  is  akin  to  the  ecstatic  state 
in  which  men  dream  dreams  and  see  visions.  Vincent  was  in  that 
condition  to-night,  lie  was  not  careful  what  anybody  woidd  say  or 
think;  he  no  longer  pictured  to  himself  the  upturned  facts  in  Salem, 
all  conscious  of  the  tragedy  which  was  connected  with  his  name. 
The  se!»se  of  deliverance  in  his  heart  emancipated  him,  and  gave  a 
contrarv  impulse  to  his  thoughts.  In  the  weakness  of  an  excited 
and  exhausted  frame,  a  certain  gleam  of  the  inetfable  and  miraculous 
came  over  the  voung  man.  He  was  ag:iin  in  the  world  where  God 
stoops  down  to  change  with  one  tonclt  ot‘  His  linger  the  whole  current 
of  imui’s  life — the  world  of  childhood,  ot  genius,  ot  taith  ;  that  other 
worhl,  dark  sphen*  of  necessity  and  fate,  where  nothing  could  stay 
the  development  into  dread  immortality  of  the  obstinate  human  intel¬ 
ligence,  and  wluTc  dreary  echoes  c)f  speculation  still  (piestionetl 
wlu'ther  auv  change  were  possible  in  heart  and  spirit,  or  if  saving 
souls  wen*  a  mere  figure  of  spet‘ch,  lloated  away  far  over  his  he:ul,  a 
dark  fiction  of  despair.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  went  back  to  the 
pul[)it  where,  in  tlie  morning,  he  had  thrilled  his  audience  with  all 
those  wild  complications  (d‘  thought  which  end  in  nothing.  Salem 
was  again  crowded — not  a  corner  of  the  chapel  remained  unfilled; 
ami  again,  many  of  the  more  zealous  members  were  driven  out  of 
their  scats  by  tlie  influx  of  the  crowd.  Vincent,  who  had  no  sermon 
to  preach,  and  nothing  except  the  fulness  that  was  in  his  heart  to  say, 
took  up  auain  his  s\ihjeet  of  the  morning.  He  told  his  audience  w  ith 
tlu*  unpnMiu'ditated  skill  of  a  natural  orator,  that  wliile  Ib'asofi  con¬ 
sidered  all  tlu‘  des|>erate  chances,  and  concluded  that  wonderful  work 
impossible,  God,  with  th(‘  lifting  of  His  countenance,  with  the  touch 
of  His  power,  imule  the  darkness  light  before  Him,  and  changed  the 
very  earth  and  heavens  around  the  wondering  soul.  Jutted  i>ut  ot 
the  region  of  reasonableness  himself,  he  explained  to  his  astonished 
junlience  how'  lu'ason  halts  in  her  conclusions,  how’  miracle  and 
wonder  an*  ot  all  oeeurrences  the  most  natural,  and  how,  1  etween 
(Jod  and  man,  tlH‘re  are  no  hound. tries  of  po.-sibility.  It  was  a 
strange  sermon,  without  any  tt*xt  or  divisions,  irregular  in  its  form, 
sometimes  bn>ken  in  its  utterance;  but  the  man  wlio  spoke  was  in  a 
‘‘raptun*” — a  state  of  fasting  and  ecstasv.  He  saw  indistinctly  that 
there  w»‘re  glistening  eyes  in  the  crowd,  and  felt  what  was  somewdiat  an 
uiuisiml  co?isciousness  —  that  his  lu art  had  made  communications  to 
other  hearts  in  his  audit'iice  almost  without  his  knowing  it ;  hut  he  did 
not  obst'rve  that  mdaniy  came  to  the  vestrv  to  congratulate  him,  that 
lozer  looked  disturbed,  and  that  the  deacons  averted  their  benign 
countenances.  \\  hen  he  fuid  done  his  w'ork,  he  went  home  without 
waiting  to  talk  to  anybody — without,  indeed,  thinking  auv  more  ot 
SaU‘m— “through  the  crowd,  ii\  the  darkness,  ])assing  grou[>  after 
group  in  earnest  discussion  of  the  minister,  lie  went  back  still  in 
that  exalted  condition  ot  mind,  unaware  that  he  passed  JMrs.  Tu/.er 
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Pluvbe,  who  were  niucli  disposed  to  join  him — and  was  in  Ida 
own  house  sooner  than  most  of  his  eoiii^reijjation.  All  within  was 
quiet,  lost  in  the  most  ‘jratet'ul  and  profound  stillness.  Sleep  seemed 
to  brood  over  the  delivered  house.  Vincent  spoke  t«)  the  doctor, 
who  still  waited,  and  whose  hopes  were  risinji;  higher  and  higher,  and 
then  ate  something,  and  vsaid  his  ])rayers,  and  went  to  rest  like  a 
child.  The  family,  so  worn  out  with  labour,  and  trial,  and  sorrow, 
slept  profoundly  under  the  (juiet  stars.  Those  hard  heavens,  from 
which  an  indilfereut  God  saw  the  Innocents  murdered  and  made  no 
sign,  had  melted  into  the  sweet  natural  firmament,  above  which  the 
great  Father  w’atches  imwearied.  The  sudden  change  was  more 
than  mere  deliverance  to  the  young  ^Nonconformist,  lie  slept  and 
took  rest  in  the  sweet  surprise  and  thankfidness  of  his  soul.  Jlis 
life  and  heart,  still  young  ami  incapable  of  despair,  had  got  hack  out 
ot  hard  anguishes  and  miseries  which  no  one  could  soften,  to  the  sweet 
miraculous  world  in  which  circumstuiices  are  always  changing,  and 
God  interferes  for  ever.’ 


We  cannot  say  that  we  regard  the  hook  as  tolerant  or  fair  ; 
.soinetinu‘s  not  altogether  lumlthy  or  true  ;  hut  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  thanking  the  author,  wdioever  the  author  may  ho,  for 
))ointing  our  attention  to  sonH‘  sins  in  our  midst  we  should  like 
to  see  sorrowed  over  and  mended,  and  for  a  very  powerful, 
human  story. 
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rj^^llis  volume  has  already  obtained  a  wich'  acceptance,  nor  arc 


we  surprised  that  many  have  spoken  of  it  as  the  most 
))erfect  and  comprehensiv^e  collection  of  sacred  songs.  Jiidetal,  it 
is  so  admirahle  that  we  (piite  envy  the  excellent  compiler  the 
long-continued  refreshment  and  delight  the  work  must  have 
afforded  him.  At  the  same  time  we  are  coinjHdled  to  say  we 
wish  that  a  work  so  comprehensive  could  have  been  complete. 
We  suppos(‘,  however,  that  a  perfect  treasury  of  sacred  song — 
)>erfect  in  all  estimations,  is  impo.ssihle  ;  so  accompli.shed  a  com¬ 
piler,  however,  as  Sir  Koundell  Palmer,  should  have  selected  still 
more  w  idely  and  perfectly.  There  are  many  contributions  in  the 
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voliniio,  wliicli,  for  tlic  snko  of  otlior  insertions  not  to 
f(iim«l,  W(‘  could  liave  gladly  ]Kirtc(l  with  ;  and  while,  in  soiut* 
instan<*es,  the  oniissi(Uis  of  ]>articular  contrihntions  strik(*  us  as 
j^ravi*,  in  t)thcrs  we  n‘ori‘t  the  omission  oi  soim*  nam(‘s  altoirctlu*r 
which  an*  dear  to  tin*  (liurch.  \V(‘  s|u‘ak  thus  distinctly, 
ev(*n  wh(‘r<‘  a  grateful  sens(^  ol  tlu*  value  ot  the  conipilatieii 
coiu]K‘ls  us  to  sjH‘ak  with  considerahle  warmth  of  approval  fioiu, 
wo  M*ntu!e  to  think,  the  too  extrava;j^ant  (‘ulotxi(\s  with  which 
the  work  has  lH‘on  nreived  hy  st)me  of  our  more  immediate 
ctiadjutors.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  point,  iti  the  course  of  eur 
romai  ks,  to  some  of  these  omissions  ;  meantinu*  wi*  jmrposo 
holdiniL^  the  attention  <>f  our  readers  with  a  few  ohservations  on 
church  som^.  The  sui>ject  is  ]>rofonndly  int(‘r(‘stino,  and  (*xeiies, 
we  h .‘lieve,  ev(*n  increasini;  att(‘ntion  ;  and  no  womh'r,  for  the 
historv  of  holv  hvmns  is  n‘ally  tin*  history  ot  tin*  (^hmeh.  d'he 
^M'eat  hvmns  of  the  Churcli,  in  all  ao(‘s,  nst*  lik(*  a  succ('ssion  ot 
.sa<Ted  arches,  over  which  the  emotions  of  multitude's  ed  sjurits 
have  pas>ed.  ( )ur  saen'd  hooks  carry  us  hack,  imh'ed,  to  the*  airs 
of  1’ah‘stine;  the  voice's  e)f  the*  sold,  streuig,  intuit ie)nal,  and  c'lear, 
risine[  frnm  the*  sanels  e)f  Arabia,  eer  in  tlui  maje'stic  anti j)he>ne‘s  e»f 
the'te'inph' :  the*  murmur  e»f  cajdive  spirits  hy  Uahvlonish  stre*ains, 
rich  ainl  >trom^,  as  eme*  write*!’  has  some*what  fanenfully  expre'sse'el 
it,  ‘  as  if  some  hliiiel  ani^e*!  wen*  e'au^ht  in  the  strings  e)f  the*  harp 
anel  the'ii  the*  rapture's  e)f  the  ape»stle*s,  touche'el  with  the  altar 
tlame*  e»f  he'ave*n,  we'n*  ne)t  h'ss  than  sacre'el  hymns  ;  anel  fnun  tlu'ir 
time's  what  eushe's  aiiel  wails  e>f  sacre'el  seaiL,^  e'ome*  soundino  to  us, 
e'le'ar  and  shrill.  e)ve‘r  the  n)ar  e)f  pe'rse'cutinn'  multitiiele'S,  e)r  i’roni 
eh'Se'i  t  e-ave's,  or  loiielv  e'luue'he's  ill  cataceiiuhs !  The*  lie'll  hymns 
eif  the'  e'arly  h'athe'i’s  an*  still  ainoni^st  the*  nmst  tre*asure'd  h'L^acies 
of  the't'hun'h.  ('hristian  hymnolo^v  is  the  iivasurei-heui-je*  into 
whie’h  all  the*  he*st  eh'Vedions  of  the*  nn'ii,  ‘  e>f  wlmm  the*  worhl  was 
fleet  weerthy,’  ('xih'el  kilims,  hisliops,  confe'sseers,  anel  s«‘ers,  anel 
s«  ails  eef  leewlie'r  state',  have'  he*en  j)e)ured,  jj^ivini^  to  us  in  some* 
instance's  the*  eh»xe)le)ov  e>f  a  life*  time,  and  associating;  thnaieh  all 
aoe's  the*  martyr’s eir  the*  musician’s  name  with  that  euie*  partie-ular 
e'lmnl.  We*  have*  no  e'e»lle*ction  ve't  at  all  such  as  we  elesire*  tei  se'e*, 
in  whie'h  the*  varie'el  teincs  e)f  human  he*arts  through  all  time's  an* 
e'eelh'e'te'el  ;  the*  surge's  e>f  e)lel  e'atlie'elral  aisles  ;  low,  ele'lie'ious  thrills 
e*t  e'euiveiit  wailings;  thunder  jK*als  e>f  the  wilel,  eilel,  ru^LTe'd  ])eopkN 
e'hantseet  the*  aiie'ie'ut  luaityrs  at  the  stake,  rice  compile*!*  ed  the* 
taste'tul  .'>^e•leM•t ieui  he'teu'e*  US  lias  eonc  se>  far  ;  we  eh)  most  ceuelially 
wish  he*  hael  eeuie*  furtlle*!’.  Altliemoll  tile*  Veduilie  l^urpeu’ls  to  he* 
a  se'le'ctieui  eeidv  e»t  the*  iieitcs  of  Kni;lisli  ])raise*,  he  has^dvt'U  us  a 
te'w  tianslatieuis  treuu  the  Latin  anel  (le*rman  hymns;  hut  the*  en*at 
iorests  ot  ancie'iit  song  are  uninterreel ;  the  glorious  and  weiiKlei  lul 
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luniii'i  <'f  t'lf  Clmrcli  iiro  (luito  timiuotoil  ;  y<‘t  sonu'  liav.' 

a.limnil.lv  translMt..!,  Tl.o  trousuries  ..t  l.at.n  l.vnn.s,  an. I 
,.vHi  niaiiv  c.f'tla-  nn.io  i.ni.nln  ol  tlin  .uivat  vcrnacnlar  v..'iuun 
,  hant-i  wv  .1..  n..t  tin.l.  Wo  .1..  not  say  tins  so  niu.-li  l.y  %\.\\ 
of'tin.linu  fanlt,  as  lor  tl.o  pnii-oso  of  .n.lu'atn.o  how  innoh  jot 
roniains  to  ho  .Ion..  ;  f.)r  the  hymns  .>t  tho  (  huivh  ai(>  th.‘  lamps 
of  th.'t'hm.'h;  thoy  aro  th.'  myria.l  lights  whi.'h  stivain  thr.moh 
tho  (larknoss  of  tho  .lark  oontunos,  ami  tli.w  tmnish  tho  tioshoi 
l.o-im  of  the  now  ilhiniinati..n,  liolitii.o  tho  shnn.’s  ami  altais 
!,;;i  ,hMn,.ls  of  m...lorn  tinu‘s.  What  is  a  hymn  (  St.  Anonsl.m> 
has  in  a.  woll-known  passag-o,  .lohno.l  a  hymn  t.)  havo  iK.eos.saitlj . 
a  tl'.roe-f..l.l  function.  It  mu.st  ho  praise  ;  it  imist  h.>  praise  t.. 
t;,..!  •  it  must  ho  praiso  in  tho  l.irm  ot  sono.  J  h.'so  limitations, 
.•sson’tial  as  th.'V  so.mi,  \v..iil.l,  laaliaiis,  oiirtail  many  .>1  onr 
solecti..ns  W.'  'slmiihl  then  havo  to  ox.-lmlo  mneh  ol  that  im-.li- 
f.tivo  .l.woti.m  with  whi.-li  ..nr  host  h....k.s  ah.mn.l  ;  m.ioli  also  ..I 
that  t....  painful  ami  c.iri....s  solf-anatomy  with  whu-h  immy  of 
our  host  hvmn  writers  i.ermit  their  strains  t..  oxhihit.  \  .'t  we 
shoul.l  he  tin-  fr.mi  thinking  that  the  test  ot  .saor.'.l  .song  which 
\n..ustim.  has  si.pplio.l,  ami  which  a  v.uy  able  writer  m  I  he 
Ouart.'ilv  li.wiew,’  in  an  articlo  ..n  hyinm.l..gy,  has  .piolo.l  with 
ai.l.r..haii..n.*  This  tost,  applied  to  the  great  hymnals  ami 
hvmn..l...nsls  of  the  Church  ..f  the  muhlle  ages  W..11I.I  w.'  ajiiire- 
1,;.,„1  h.‘".|nite  a  failure.  It  is  true  that  i.ra.se,  ami  praise  to 
C..»l ’ami  praise  to  C...1  through  Christ,  in  the  form  of  song, 
shou’hl  1...  the  gran.l  criterh.n  for  the  structure  of  sacre.  versos 
for  th..  us..  ..f  e..ngr.>gati..ns  ;  hut  to  what  extent  slmii  .1  those  be 
mixo.l  with  the  strains  of  simple  dovotmii,  the  .Iwa'llmg  of  the 
siurit  uiM.n  the  perfections  ..f  the  Almighty  ;  ami  with  c.ntossioii, 
tl.o  lavim'  hatv  of  the  heart— its  wants  ami  its  woo.s— in  1... 
„„„hi,l  t.7no  or  strain,  hefore  tho  Divine  ami  s..arcning  eve 
Our  in.i.r..ssioii  surely  is  that  hymns  shoul.l  n.iue.sent  all  that 
the  siiirit  (l.'siros  to  express  in  its  moods  ot  prai.se  or  |.rayer 
By  a  more  earnest  aj.iH.al  to  the  senses  the  sou  is  opimed  ;  and 
it  has  h..on  well  sai.l  that  so  closely  and  mystically  ki.it  t.gether 
are  o.ir  hi.d.or  ami  lower  natures,  that  to  m-glect  the  one  is  1.. 
ne.dect  the  otln'r.  In  prayor-the  long,  earnest  oxtomporaneous 
pvavor— the  spirit  hecim.s  ahstracted,  ami,  peril, ai.s,  ..von  m  tho 
lii.rhe.st  states  in  tin'  most  suhdiiing  states  of  ecstasy,  there  are 
few  of  the  co.’.gr.'gatio..  who  rise,  as  the  preacher  rises,  or  rest  a.s 
he  r..sts  The  hvmn,  in  its  throhhiiigs,  and  tremulous  ami 
nomhdous  vibrations,  breaks  through  the  monotony  and  eunni 
the  body  imiioses  on  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  we  are  .pute  away 

•  •  tiuartcrl,  llcview,’  No.  April.  1S02.  Art.  llymnoloRy. 
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troiri  tiiat  incro;usi!i<»  nuinl)er,  in  our  more  immediate  midst,  who 
art*  indisposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  hursts  of  sensuous  sonir. 
AVo  rememher  that  it  is  not  long  since  grave  exception  was  taken 
hy  some  among  us  to  the  singing 

‘There  is  a  land  of  pure  dcli'^ht/ 

on  the  ground  that  it  contains  no  recognition  of,  or  j)raise  to,  the 
lled(‘t‘nu‘r.  A  stiipid,  cloddish  soul  of  this  kind  is  forming  among 
us,  hut,  as  long  as  heautiful  sights  and  heautifid  sounds,  the 
solemn  gloom  and  glory  of  the  evt'il  isting  hills,  and  the  endh'ss- 
n(‘ss  of  the  pure  sky  are  to  he  ap])relien(h‘d  hy  men,  so  long  it 
must  he  lud  oidy  a  desirable,  hut  an  iinp(‘rative  thing,  that  tlu*y 
shoidd  all  he  transferred  to  tin*  keys  ot  the  Christian  organ  ami 
of  Christian  spi*i*ch.  Wt*  are  not  unawan*  of  the  danger  of  the 
deh  net*  of  a‘sth(*tical  h(*auty  to  spiritual  Christianity,  hut  a  wise 
and  halaneed  nature  will  know  how  far  to  advance,  and  when  to 
stop,  and  W(*  (pute  h(*hi‘ve  that  our  doxologies  and  thanksgivings 
and  movem(‘nts  of  sacred  h'l  vour  should  lay  under  contrihutioii 
ev(*rv  faculty  of  tin*  soul,  that  t‘aclj  faculty  may  he  moved  hy  a 
divine  atVection,  sp(‘ak  to  the  In'art’s  inin*r  chamhi'rs,  and  ix'late 
them  to  the  most  cons(‘crated  h(‘ights.  Sir  llouink‘11  ralnK*rhas 
justiti(‘d  tln*s(‘  remarks  hy  including  in  his  hook  of  praise  the 
songs  of  tin*  heart,  numlu‘rs  of  which  would  fall  short  of,  or 
ex(’(‘tHl,  Augustiin‘’s  dt‘tinition.  Ih'ie,  however,  we  think  he  has 
omitti*d  stune  V(‘ry  ln‘autiful,  meditative  lyrics.  We  could  wish 
to  havi*  si*en  some  (»f  the  words  of  Cleveland  Coxe,  a  higoted 
Churchman,  t(>  he  sun*,  the  author  of  many  words  which  are 
neither  iMimplimentary  to  us  nor  beloved  hy  us.  But  did  Sir 
lunindell  Balnn*!’  ever  see  the  following  heart  song? 

O  O 


‘the  II  fa  in  *8  SONU. 

•  In  the  pilent  midnight  watches, 

List  thy  hosoin-docr ; 

llo\v  it  knceketli — knock'd h — knockktu, 
KiKH'keth  eveiinore ! 

JSay  not  ’tis  thy  puUe’a  heating, 

’Tis  thy  heart  of  sin  ; 

’Tis  thy  Saviour  ataiula  entreating, 
itipe  and  let  me  in. 

‘  1  tenth  comes  w  ith  equal  footstep 
To  the  hall  and  hut ; 

Ihink  you  death  w  ill  stand  a-knocking 
AN  here  the  doiT  stiut ! 

Jr>rs  waiteth — u'uitdh — w'aiteth  ; 

But  thy  door  is  fast : 

C»rit*ved,  at  length  aw  ay  he  turneth ; 
iteath  breakb  in  at  last ! 
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Devoltoiis  of  Protestant  ism, 

*  Tli^^n  ’tis  thine  to  ptninl  entreating 
Christ  to  let  tltee  in  ; 

At  the  iloor  of  Heaven  beating, 

Wailing  for  tlty  sin. 

^"ay,  alas,  tliou  foolisli  virgin, 

II ast  tho\i  then  h^rixot. 

Jests  waited  lony:  to  know  thee, 

JJut — /it  i  iioies  (hte  not  !  ’ 

Versos  liko  tliost*  aro  verv  sulxluinuf,  and  we  should  hold  that 
(•ollecti(»n  (»f  hymns  to  1h‘  altoi^cdlun*  inado(piat(‘  to  all  |)ur|)osos 
connoeted  with  worship  whioh  did  not  ]ait  sneh  atVoctions  and 
]»assions  to  metro  and  inusio.  Reemit  writio's  have  insisted 
strongly  a<jfainst  this.  The  ‘  Qnart(‘rly  Ihndew  ’  snhjeets  to  its 
eondeinnation  of  exchision  (wen  those  magnitieent  lines  of  lieber — 

‘  How  lonj:  the  time  sinee  Christ  began 
To  call  in  vain  on  me.’ 

W(‘  are  glad  to  perceive  that,  in  the  book  before  us,  tln^y  are 
(juoted  in  full,  with  the  e(]ually  magnitieent  proK'gonunia  of 
narrative'.  The  ‘Quarti'ily  Review'  could  .scarci'ly  have  known 
who  was  the  author  of  the.se  verses  when  de.scribing  tiiein  as  ‘a 
h'gaey  h'ft  by  tlu'  high  pt‘W  system,  wln'ie  men,  eurtaiiu'd  in 
oak  and  red  baize,  thought  tliey  came  to  church  to  p(‘rform 
their  ]>rivate  orisons.’  It  is  imh'ed  a  nice  (piestion  to  what 
extent  the  more  peculiar  phase's  of  a  .soul  s  (‘xpi'rience  should 
be  made  the  subject  of  C^hurch  .song  ;  biit  it  surely  will  not  b(‘ 
elitlicult  in  th(‘  hands  of  a  really  ins]>ired  poet,  who  will  w(‘ll 
know,  by  tlu'  unfailing  intuition  which  lu'ver  deci'ivt's,  how  far 
to  compel  the  universal  Chnrcli  to  an  individual  (‘xperience,  or 
to  make  an  individual  expe'riciice  the  subject  of  a  unive'i.sal 
]Jaint  or  confession. 

It  is,  w(‘  must  think,  to  Protestantism  that  the  (yMiurch  is 
imh'bted  for  the  ample  and  .sweeping  robt's  ot  spirit  ual  melody. 
l\i|)i.sts  indignantly  deny  this,  (’ardinal  Wi.seman  has  told  us  in 
a  well-known  article  that  Prote.stantism  is  ('ssentially  unde- 
votional.  We  think  our  devotional  ])ractice.s  and  ])lenitude.s 
might  be  imj)roved  and  increa.sed  ;  but  for  th(‘  multitude  of  its 
hymnologists,  and  the  multitmh'  of  tlu'ir  songs,  and  for  the 
fulness  and  the  fervour  of  tluKSc^  .same  .sojigs,  Prote.st.antism  .seems 
to  leav(‘  Wi'sti'in  and  Ka.sti'rn  Church  far  behind.  Some  of  our 
•'^]»iritiial  airs  and  aspirations  nee(l  the  hallowing  tou(!li  of  time 
before'  thc'v  can  re'ce'ive  the  con.secration  of  atfe'ction  which 
erowns  th('  words  of  Ikisil,  and  the  hymns  of  Anduexse,  and  th(i 
chants  of  (Jregory.  We  have  alieady  intimated  that  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  that  which  R<mi(^  has  in  its  hymns.  We  use*  .some 
e»f  the*m  in  our  e)wn  churches,  although  many  are  so  blimh'il  by 
M.vueii. — VOL.  IV. 


2  Hi  Hymns. 

tlioir  lioiTor  of  Popory  as  to  reject  all  Popish  hymns  en 
Sir  Honn(l(*ll  Palmer,  we  could  almost  think,  has  yielded  hiiiisrlf 
to  this  prejudice.  AVe  are  amazed  to  find  no  single  (piotation 
from  the  hvmns  of  Faber,  whose  name  we  introduced  to  our 
n*ad(‘rs  some  short  time  since  in  our  remarks  on  tlie  poetry  of 
th«‘  cloisteu*.  l)r.  FaheT  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  know,  one  of 
our  iiUKleTn  ])(‘rve‘rts.  Put  nothinj^  ought  to  ])revent  the  per- 
e  eption  and  apj)reciation  ot  the  profound  spiritual  t(*nderness  of 
e‘xj)erim(‘ntal  and  evangelical  ])iety  which  throbs  through  his 
verses.  I'lentv  about  saints,  angels,  and  mariolatry  ;  but  an 
overwhelming  ])rop(U*tion  which  may  well  keep  our  eye  fixed  on 
the  ‘g(K>dpart.’  Does  Sir  Roundell  lAdnu'r  know'  his  name  ^ 
D«h.‘s  he  know'  Ids  hymns  Here  are  veu’ses  : — 

‘JEBCS  CRUCIFIED. 

‘  ITavo  we  no  tears  to  phrtl  for  Him, 

Wlole  soldiers  seoll'  and  dews  deride? 

Ah  !  look  how  patiently  He  hangs; 
tlesus,  onr  Love,  is  erueilied  I 

*  Seven  times  lie  spoke,  seven  w’ords  of  love, 

And  all  three  hours  His  silence  cried 

h'or  ineia'v  on  the  souls  of  men  ; 

.lesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified  ! 

*  What  was  Tliy  crime,  my  dearest  Lord? 

Jly  earth,  hv  heaven,  Thou  hast  been  tried, 

And  guilty  found  of  too  much  love  ; 

.lesus,  our  J.ove,  isenicified! 

*  Found  guilty  of  excess  of  love, 

It  was  'I'lnne  own  sweet  will  that  tied 
Thet*  tighter  far  than  helpless  nails  ; 
desus,  our  Love,  is  crucified! 

‘  Oh  hrtak.  oh  break,  hard  heart  of  mine! 

Thy  weak  self-love  and  guilty  pride 
His  Filale  and  His  .ludas  were; 

.lesus,  our  Love,  is  crucifieil  ! 

*  t!ome,  take  thy  stand  beneath  the  Cross, 

And  let  tlie  lUood  from  out  that  Side 
fall  gently  on  thee  drop  by  drop; 

.lesus,  our  Love,  is  crucified  ! 

•  ♦  #  ♦  ♦  * 

O  Love  ot  Ood  !  O  Sin  of  man! 

In  this  dread  act  your  strength  is  tried  ; 

And  victory  remains  with  love; 
lor  He,  our  Love,  is  crucified  !  * 


*  Hymns  by  Fred.  W.  Faber. 


Omissions — F,  ir.  Faber, 
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While  Dr.  Faber’s  volume  is  in  our  hands  we  fetd  disj>osed  also 
to  refer  to  the  followin^^  strange  verses,  whieh  might  well  liave 
found  a  place  in  the  volume  before  us,  called 


'the  length  of  i>E4Tn. 

•  S'vret  Saviour!  take  me  hy  the  hand,  and  lead  me  tlirou^h  the  gloom; 
Oh  it  8e»*raa  far  to  tlu»  Otlier  Land,  and  tlark  in  tlie  silent  tomb; 

1  tliouglit  it  v<as  less  hard  to  die,  a  straighter  road  to  Thee, 

With  at  least  a  twilight  in  the  sky,  and  one  narrow  arm  of  sea. 
Saviour!  what  means  this  breadtii  of  death,  this  space  before  me  lying, 
'fliese  deeps  where  life  so  lingereth,  this  dilliculty  of  dying  F 
So  many  turns,  abrupt  and  rude,  such  ever-shifting  grounds. 

Such  a  strangely  peopled  solitude,  such  straiigely  silent  sounds  ? 
Another  hour  !  What  chaiige  of  pain  in  this  last  act  «loth  lie  ! 

Surely  to  live  life  o’er  again  were  less  prolix  than  to  die. 

JIow  earetully  Thou  walkest,  Lord  !  Canst  tho\i  have  cause  to  fear? 
Who  is  that  spirit  with  the  sword  ?  Art  Tliou  not  Master  here? 

Wliom  are  we  tryiiig  to  avoid?  I'roru  whom,  Lord!  must  we  hide? 
Oil  can  the  dying  he  decoyed,  with  his  Saviour  hy  his  side? 

Deeper? — Dark!  Dark!  But  yet  1  follow;  tighten,  dear  Jiord  !  Thy 
clasp ! 

How  suddenly  earth  seems  to  hollow,  there  is  nothing  left  to  grasp  ! 

I  cannot  feel  Tin‘e  ;  art  Tliou  near?  It  is  ail  too  dark  to  see  ; 

Ihit  let  me  feel  Thee,  Saviour  dear!  J  can  go  on  with  Thee. 

What  sjiced  !  IIow  icy-smooth  these  stones!  Oh  might  we  make  less 
haste  ? 

How  the  caves  echo  back  my  moans  from  some  invisible  waste? 

.May  w  e  not  rest,  dear  Help?  Oli  no,  not  on  a  road  so  sleep  ! 

Sweet  Saviour!  Have  we  far  to  go?  Ah  liow  J  long  for  slee])! 

I.oose  sand — ami  all  things  sinking!  Hark,  the  murmur  of  a  sea  ! 
Saviour  !  it  is  intensely  tlark  ;  is  it  near  eternity  ? 

(.Nil  I  fall  from  'I'hee  even  now  ?  both  hands,  dear  Lord  !  both  hands! 
Whv  dost  thou  lie  so  deep,  so  low,  thou  shore  of  the  llapj^y  J^aiids? 
All !  death  is  very,  very  wide,  a  land  terrible  and  dry  ; 

If  Thou,  sweet  Saviour!  Jiadst  not  died,  wlio  would  have  dared  to 
die  ? 

Anotlier  fall ! — Surelv  we  steal  on  towards  eternity  ;  — 

iiOrd  !  Is  this  death? — I  only  feel  down  in  some  sea  w  ith  Thee.’ 


\V(‘  aro  (lis])os(‘(l  to  do  all  lioiiotir,  fitting  and  just,  to  tlie 
really  d(‘votional  contrilmtioiis  of  the  ho)i(‘r  Koinanists  to  sacred 
song,  while  utterly  repelling  the  insinuation  of  Cardinal  Wi.se- 
nian  refernal  to  aliove.  Doth  in  England  and  in  (huinany  the 
songs  of  Protestnnts  are  the  songs  ot  th(‘  country,  and  tlu^  airs 
<»f  Luther  and  (L'rhardt,  and  Watts  and  W(‘sl(,‘y,  and  Kiai,  are 
not  ec(desiastical  hut  national.  Watts  lod  the  way  in  our  owti 
couiiTrv.  We  sn|>{)ose  that  the  W<‘sleys  nuadved  from  him 
nnd  from  the  Moravian  Church  their  first  hints  in  the  pn‘])ara- 
lion  and  compilation  of  liymn-l)ooks  for  the  pe<iph‘.  1  he 
jneface  of  John  Wesley  to  his  hymn-book  i.s,  for  so  saintly  and 
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lionoiired  a  man,  surely  one  of  the  most  conceited  pieces  of 
com[)osition  in  the  language.  It  may  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  our  readers  : — 

‘  May  I  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  with  refjard  to  the  poetry  f 
Then  1  will  speak  to  those  who  are  judges  thereof,  with  all  freedom  and 
unreserve.  To  these,  I  may  say,  without  offence,  1.  In  these  hymns  there 
is  no  domierel  ;  no  botches ;  nothini^  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme ;  no 
feeble  expletives.  2.  Here  is  nothing  turgid  or  bombast,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant  expressions  ;  no 
words  without  meaning.  Those  who  impute  tliis  to  us,  know  not  what 
they  say.  AVe  talk  common  sense,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  use  no 
words  but  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  sense.  Here  are,  allow  me  to  say, 
both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance  of  the  English  language  ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  the  utmost  simplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every 
capacity.  Lastly,  I  desire  men  of  taste  to  judge  (these  are  the  only  com¬ 
petent  judges)  whether  there  be  not  in  some  of  the  following  hymns  the 
true  spirit  of  poetry,  such  as  cannot  be  acquired  by  art  and  labour,  but 
mu‘>t  be  the  gift  of  nature.  13y  labour,  a  man  may  become  a  tolerable 
imitator  of  Spenser.  Sluikspeare,  or  Milton;  ami  may  heap  together 
prett  v  compound  epithets,  as  palc-ei/e<f.  week-eyed,  and  tlie  like  ;  bnt  unless 
lie  be  tnn'n  a  poet,  he  will  never  attain  tlie  genuine  spirit  of  poetry. 

‘  And  here  1  beg  leave  to  mention  a  thought  which  has  long  been  upon 
my  mind,  and  w  hich  1  should  long  ago  have  inserted  in  the  public  papers, 
hail  1  not  been  unwilling  to  stir  up  a  neat  of  hornets.  ^VTany  gentlemen 
luive  done  my  brother  and  me  (though  without  naming  ns)  the  honour  to 
reprint  imniy  of  our  hymns.  Now  they  are  perfectly  welcome  so  to  do, 
provided  they  print  lht*m  just  as  they  are.  Hut  1  desire  they  would  not 
attempt  to  mend  them  ;  for  they  really  are  not  able.  None  of  them  is 
able  to  mend  eitloT  the  sense  or  the  verse.  Therefore,  1  must  beg  of 
tlietn  one  of  these  two  favours:  eitlier  to  let  them  stand  just  as  they  arc, 
to  take  them  fur  better  for  w’orsc ;  or  to  add  the  true  reading  in  tiio 
margin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  page;  that  we  may  no  longer  be 
accountable  either  for  the  iiouseiise  or  for  the  doggerel  of  other  men.’ 


Now,  this  prnisi*  of  composition  and  indignant  donnneiation  of 
alteration  snrolv  conios  with  rather  a  bad  orace  from  tlu*se 
writms,  who,  liowevi'r  ricli  their  contrilmtions,  and  however  they 
laid  nndrr  a  dinqi  and  t‘t(‘rnal  weiglit  of  Gratitude  the  whole 
(’Imreh  ot  (lod,  borrowed  at  tirst  a  verv  large  proportion  of 
tlieir  hymns  trom  Watts,  and  still  retain  them,  never  at  any 
moment  aeknowhulging  them,  while  many  of  the  best  attri- 
hnt(‘d  to  .lolm  W  t‘sley  are  simple  translations  from  Zinzendorf, 
d  ersti‘gt‘n,  and  (ba  liardt  ;  and  Charles  W  eslov,  who,  swetd  singer 
ot  Israel  as  he  was,  and  undouhtediv  all  hut  })n*-(‘miiu‘nt  in  tin* 
piety,  puritv,  and  power  ot  many  of  his  original  ])ieees,  had  a 
ia(‘ility  tor  t  ransl.ating  the  v’ersi's  of  other  men  into  lyrics  suitable 
t(.*r  the  Clmndi  whieh  we  heli(*ve  has  not  Ih'^ui  often  noticed.  A 
truly  remarkable  inst.ance  ot  this,  not  less  curious  than  remark¬ 
able,  we  will  jioint  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Charles  Wesley — Adaptations. 
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Wesley  s  Hymns, 

‘Stand  the  omnipotent  decree  ; 
Jehovah’s  will  be  done  I 

Nature’s  end  wo  wait  to  see, 

And  liear  her  final  ^roan  : 

Let  this  earth  dissolve,  and  blend 
In  death  the  wicked  and  the  just ; 

Let  those  ponderous  orbs  dcsceud, 
And  ^^riud  us  into  dust. 

‘  Kest  secure  the  righteous  man ! 

At  his  Kedeerner’s  beck, 

Sere  to  emerye^  and  rise  ayain. 

And  mount  above  the  ivreek  ; 

L'>1  the  heavenly  s])irit  towers. 

Like  flame^  o'er  nature's  funeral 
pyre, 

Triumplis  in  immortal  powers. 

And  claps  his  winjj^s  of  lire  ! 

‘Nothiny^  hath  the  just  to  lose, 
by  worhls  on  w  orlds  destroy’d  ; 

Far  beneath  his  feet  he  vi(‘ws. 

With  smiles,  the  llamin;^  void  : 

Sees  tlie  universe  rernnv’d. 

The  i;rand  millennial  rcnVn 
iie^un  ; 

Shouts,  with  all  the  sons*  of  (rod, 
Around  the  eternal  throne  ! 

*  l\estini(  in  this  glorious  hope 
'I'o  bf  at  last  restored, 

\  iehl  we  now  our  bodies  up 
To  eartlujuake,  ])la;;ue,  or  sword  : 

liisteniiii^  for  the  call  divine. 

The  latest  trumpet  of  tin*  seven. 

Soon  our  soul  and  dust  shall  join. 
And  both  lly  up  to  heaven.’ 


Young's  Night  Thoughts, 

*  Of  man  immortal !  Hear  the  lofty 
style : 

“  If  so  decreed,  th’  Almighty  Will 
be  done. 

Let  earth  dissolve,  yon  ponderous 
orbs  desceml. 

And  ^rind  us  into  dust.  The  soul 
is  sale ; 

The  man  emerges  ;  mounts  above 
the  icreek. 

As  tovveriiii^  llame  from  Nature’s 
funeral  pyre  ; 

O’er  devaslaiion,  as  a  tj^ainer,  smiles; 

Ilis  charter,  his  inviolable  rights. 

Well  pleased  to  learn  from  thun¬ 
der’s  impotence. 

Death’s  pointless  <iarts,  and  hell’s 
defeated  .storms.”  ’ 


And  a  writer  in  tlio  ‘  London  Rovicw,’  in  a  rociuit  articio  on 
Hymns  and  Hymn-books,  in  which  sntbcimit  homage  was  jiaid 
to  the  Wesley.s,  jiointod  out  the  very  adroit,  and,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  lieautiful  adaptation  of  the  (juaintne.ss  of  Herb(‘rt  to  tin; 
necessities  of  the  Methodi.st  congregation.  We  make  these 
remarks  in  no  sfiirit  of  iiiditference  or  ingratitude  to  the  high 
merits  of  Charles  Wesh*y  as  one  of  the  great  voic(*sof  the  (dmreh. 
\^atts^s  Flymns,  indeed,  were  taken  and  altered  ])rettv  unspar¬ 
ingly.  These  are  important  elements  to  come  into  consiihuation, 
"hen  the  two  writ(‘rs  an*  contni.st(*d  or  compareil.  W(‘  should 
^^liock  our  Methodist  friimds,  if  we  confesscid  to  thmi  our  entin? 
belief  that  the  genius  of  the  ‘  son  of  tlie  scho  dmaster  of  South- 
amj)ton,’  as  the  ‘  Quarterly’  .styles  Dr.  Watts,  set  the  talents  t>f 
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C’harles  Wesley  on  fire.  Watts  s  w;is,  we  believe,  every  way  the 
liij^lier  voice  of  Church  song.  We  cannot  think  that  Sir  lloiindell 
Palmer  has  quoUsl  the  lx‘st  illustrathms  of  his  ])eculiar  genius. 
The  stretcli  of  his  verse  seems  sometimes  exaggerated,  intiated. 
A  spirit  so  ]K‘rp(‘tually  on  the  stretch  and  on  the  wing,  some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  fell  back  ])rone  to  earth,  and,  no  doid)t,  his 
verses  contain  grotescjuo  and  altogether  indefensible  lines ;  \mi 
he  w;us  the  Ambrose  of  Protestantism  for  all  that.  A  Cliristian 


angel,  his  thoughts  shooting  up,  and  sbindiiig  embodied,  drossiMl 
and  wing(‘d,  even  like  the  angels  that  excel  in  strength.  He,  of 
all  modtn  n  singers,  most  reminds  us  of  those  burning  oiu's  Isaiah 
s,aw,  six-wing(‘d,  hy  the  blaze  of  the  throne,  ‘  with  twain  covering 
their  feet,  with  twain  covering  their  face:’  the  twain  pn‘])ared 
to  Hy  certainly  seem  to  have  been  more  the  ])ropt‘rty  of  ('harles 
Weslev  than  of  the  gentle  hermit  of  Stoke  N(‘wington  and 
'riu‘obalds.  His  was  a  spirit  exulting  amidst  the  (‘vindasting 
trisiigions.  Some  of  his  v(‘rses  rise  like  awful  ])illars  of  cloud 
ami  flame,  and  in  th(‘ir  usage  sinc(‘,  th(‘y  have  hovered,  like  the 
guiding  pomp  of  a  magnifici'nt  beacon,  over  tlie  tabernach‘  of 
tin*  Church.  Those*  more  peculiarly  worthy  of  this,  which  some 
w<mld  regard  as  an  (*.\aggerat(*d  estimate,  are  uii(piot(‘d  by  Sir 
Ibmmh'll  Palmer.  For  instance — 


*  Sing  to  the  Lord  that  huilt  the  skies.’ 

Indeed,  the  genius  of  Watts  s(*ems  to  have  been  especially 
fitted  for  tin*  utt(*ranee  of  this  grand  and  inflaim'd  kind  of 
‘Hallelujah  Chorus;’  which  reminds  us  that  another  of  this 
es|H*cial  ord(*r,  and  which  is  tlu*  ‘  Hallelujah  Cdiorus’  of  all  en*a- 
tion — an  overwln‘lming  paraphrase  of  Ps.  cxlv. — 

*  Ti»>iui  hallelujahs  to  the  Lord 
From  difiant  laiidu  where  creatures  dwell  ’ — 

is  not  included  in  the  s(*h‘ction  befon>  us.  Watts  is  so  well 
known  within  our  i*irch*,  that  it  s(‘ems  (piite  a  inatU*r  of  sup(‘rero- 
gation  to  dwell  upon  his  excellencies  ;  nor  should  we  jdlow  the 
ph*asant  task  to  seduct*  us,  were  it  not  for  our  feeling  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  nn^re  etV(*ctive  verses  than  those  (pioted.  As 
we  scarct*ly  think  the  inon*  elevat(‘d  raptun's  are  fairly  repre¬ 
sented,  so  neither  are  the  more  pathetic  strains.  The  exiveiling 
hapny  translati«>n  or  rendering  of  the  twenty-ninth  Ode  of  Horace, 
Book  111.,  shoidd  not  have  been  omitted — 

*  Let  Spain’s  proud  traders  when  the  mast,* 

and  the  lines  on  the  death  of  Moses,  not,  we  believ'e,  very  well 
known,  frmn  the  Ivrics. 
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Omissions — a)i(l  Wesley. 

*  Sw’eet  was  the  journey  to  the  sky 
The  holy  prophet  tried ; 

“  Climb  up  the  mount/'  said  God,  “  and  die 
The  propliet  climb’d  and  died. 

‘  Softly  his  faintinjj  head  ho  lay 
Upon  his  Maker’s  breast ; 

Ilis  Maker  sooth’d  his  soul  away, 

And  laid  his  flesh  to  rest. 

‘  In  God’s  own  arms  he  left  the  breath 
That  God’s  own  spirit  ^ave ; 

Ilis  was  the  noblest  path  to  death. 

And  his  the  sweetest  j^rave.’ 

Indeed,  we  arc  constrained  to  say  tliat  Sir  RoundeH’s  volume 
really  displays  more  acquaintance  with  collt‘ctions  of  hymns 
than  with  the  works  of  the  authors.  Lc^aving  our  own  helovt'tl 
and  seraphic  Doctor,  we  think  the  same  remarks,  as  to  the  inade- 
<juate  repnvsentation,  apj)ly  to  Charles  Wesh‘y.  Perhaps  tin* 
vigour  of  the  translator  is  more  fairly  re]>resi‘nt('d  than  the 
ori^dnal  conceptions,  and  pulsations,  and  fervours  of  the  hymnolo- 
gist.  We  ea^^erly  ran  our  eye  throui^di  the  volunn*,  in  simrch  of 
our  more  especial  favourites,  and  soimdiow,  we  found  most  of 
flnun  wanting — 

‘  Talk  w  ith  us.  Lord  ;  thyself  reveal.* 

‘ITearken  to  the  solemn  voice,  the  awful  midnight  cry.* 

‘Worship  and  thanks,  bleasinjif,  and  strength,  ascribe  to  Jesus.* 

And  that  nervous  liymn,  associated  with  an  especially  remark- 
ahle  incident  in  the  life  of  Charles  Wesley — 

‘  Angel  of  God,  wliate’er  betide, 

Thy  summons  1  obey.’ 

In  such  a  collection,  also,  we  might  most  naturally  have 
<‘xpi‘cted  to  find  those  touching  lines,  dictated  to  his  wife  a  few 
hours  before  his  death — 

‘  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme.* 

We  point  attention  to  these  omissions  principally  for  th<* 
purpose  of  saying  that,  with  much  admiration  and  thankfulness, 
we  ciinnot  think  the  collection  so  complete  that  future  editions 
cannot  he  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  oth(‘r  writcTS  fare  sonn*- 
what  better  than  these  great  masters.  The  well-known  hymns 
of  Thomjis  Olivers,  the  cobbler,  ‘a  sturdy  Welshman,'  as  Southey 
calls  him,  who  composed  two  or  three  of  the  most  immortal 
hymns  in  our  language — 

*  The  God  of  Abraham  praise ;  ’ 

‘  Lo !  lie  comes  with  clouds  descending ;  * 
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‘  Beyond  the  starry  skies.’ 

Of  tlu‘  last  hymn,  a  pleasant  and  well-known  aneedott*  is  told, 
that  one  of  the  M(‘th(Mlist  preachers  of  that  day  reipiesti'd  Olivois, 

a  poor  lahourini^  man,  alternating  the  ])rofession8  of  cohhler  aihl 
port('r,  to  run  upon  soim*  errand.  ‘  J  can’t,’  said  la*,  ‘  1  am 
writino  a  hymn.’  ‘  You  write  a  hymn  !’  said  the  ministt'r,  ‘  nou- 
sensi‘,  you  <ro  with  the  l(‘tter,  and  1  will  finish  the  hvmn.’  So 
t  divers  went  with  the  letter,  and  th(‘  preacher  took  up  tlu‘  ju'ii. 
Oliv(‘rs  had  dro})pi‘d  his  inspiration  into  the  hands  of  his  superior 
m‘arlv  at  tie*  last  vi'ise,  and  wh(‘n  he  retunu'd  he  fouml  the 
hvmn  in  the  sanu'  ])lace — at  a  stand-still.  The  porti'r  took  up 
th(*  pen  and  dashinl  otV  the  well-known  lines — 

‘ 'ri'oy  t>roiiLdil  l!is  e]\nrlot  from  the  skits. 

To  l)ear  Him  to  lli<*  ilirone, 

C’lfippetl  tlieir  truuii])li;mt  NAinj^s,  aud  cried, 

Tile  ^lorit)US  \A  ork  is  done.’ 

d'ht*  ])eriod  of  the  list*  «*f  Methotiism  was  tlu*  ai^t*  of  hymn 
writt'rs,  md  merely  in  the  circle  of  which  tlie  Wesleys,  and,  wt*  may 
say,  Thomas  Olivers  wt're  the  n»pi't‘st‘ntativ(‘  nu'n  ;  for  altliouoh 
so  p(n»r  and  h»wly  in  the  world,  prohaldy  those  suhlime  iiymiis 
will  ht*  sunt;  as  hmt;  as  tin*  Ohurch  is  aide  to  sin<y  ;  and  very 
ht'antiful  it  is — most  Ix'autiful,  to  si‘e  not  only  cultivatetl  and 
selndarlv  nu'n,  like*  tin*  W(‘sh‘ys,  hut  souls  on  lire,  liki*  tin*  slnx*- 
mak<*r,  phmohim;  alont;  with  their  rutroml  words  down  to  the  dtH‘])s, 
or  risino  on  a  hold,  stront;  win*;  uj>  to  the  heights  of  ('motion. 
Oont(*mjHU’arv  with  tin*  Wi'sleys  and  tin*  Olivi'rs,  of  courst*.  was 
Augustus  d’ojdatly  ;  and  looking  over  the  selections  from  him  in 
our  Vidiinn*  of  Prai.st*,  wi*  an*  com])(*ll(*d  to  f(*i*l  that  on  no 
aeeount  ought  that  suhlinu*  mystical  fervour — the  Midniglit 
Hymn — 

‘  Wlnit  tlioiiMli  niy  frail  eyelids  refuse 
C'ontinual  watelnngs  to  keep’ — 

to  havt*  heen  omittt*il  ;  and  w(‘  must  make  the  same  remark  ot 
that  oth(*r  hy  the  same  pen — 

'  dc'sns,  iintimtahly  the  same, 

’]  Inm  true  and  living  vine.’ 

(ff  this  last  hymn,  it  sur(*ly  is  no  (\\agg(*ration  to  say  it  might 
hav(*  h»*(*n  writt<*n  hy  St.  l)t*rnard.  ’rh(*r(‘  are  otln'i*  minor  names 
(unittt'd.  rin*  s»*h*etions  of  our  author  from  Ji^hn  Mason  an*  not 
tin*  host.  l>o(*s  In*  know  Swaim*,  tin*  poor  ]day  actor,  aft(*rwards 
liaptist  minister  at  Walworth,  a  little  later  than  tin*  ]M*riod  to 
Avhich  we  have*  ret(*rred,  author  of  a  long  poem,  entith'd  ‘  He- 


Swaine,  Hart,  Condery  Lynch.  25;^ 

(lemption  Imt  especially  of  a  volume  of  hymns,  and  especially 
uf  tliat  hymn  we  ex[)ected  to  find — 

‘  Love  is  tlie  sweetest  bud  that  blows’? 

Jbit  space  would  (piite  fail  to  dwell  on  ])oints — if  we  may  say  so 
without  seemiuLi^  ungracious  —  of  omission.  We  were  hal  to 
exp(‘ct  the  V(‘ry  best  colh'ctioii  of  this  kind  W(‘  have  had,  and 
naturally  looked  for  favourites  we  are  u^rievaal  not  to  find,  fhen 
from  Joseph  Hart  we  mi^ht  naturally  have  looked  for  mon^ 
copious  and  apt  (juotations. 

C’ominix  down  to  a  later  time,  we  are  remimh'd  of  an  old 
minister  who,  some  years  since,  refuscal  to  receiv(‘  into  conoreoa- 
tional  use  for  worship  a  hymn-hook,  because  it  did  not  contain 
flosiah  Conder’s  celebrated  hvnin — 

‘  Oh  tlie  hour  when  this  lUHteriak’ 

Tlio  old  i^entleman,  we  suppos(%  woidd  not  have  accept^al  Sir 
Koun(h‘ll  Palmer’s  volume,  for  that  sublinn'  hymn  is  not  h('n‘  ; 
and  we  i^rieve  (‘(pially  over  the  omission  of  tiiat  ])atht‘tie  and 
searching*  hymn  from  tin*  same  pen — 

*  TT<iw  shall  T  copy  Hini  1  servo? 

How  sliall  1  follow  Him  1  love?’ 


W<‘  (juestion  whether  our  compiler  is  a(*(|uaint(‘d  with  that 
wicked  book,  ‘The  Rivulet  we  ])erceive  only  one  (piotation. 


‘(Gracious  Spirit,  dwell  with  me.’ 


But  then'  are  many,  if  not  su])erior,  thmi  ('(pial,  and  well  worthy 
ot  inelusion,  es]>ecially  in  a  volume  intended  ratluT  for  the 
oiatorv  than  the  choir.  For  instance,  ‘  1  l(‘avt  of  Ohrist  ; '  and, 
as  we  know  these  hvmns  are  not  verv  etan'rallv  read,  and  some*- 

-  ^  t'  *•  O 

what  misconeeivmd,  perhaps  our  n'aders  will  bn*ak  the  monotony 
ot  our  (piibl)lin^  by  reading  the  lines. 


‘  Heart  of  ('brist,  O  eu]>  most  t^obbm, 
Jlriinmlji^  with  srtivatir*u’rt  wine. 
Million  soiils  liHve  been  beholdiUi 
Unto  thee  for  life  divine  ; 

Thou  art  full  of  blood  the  ])urest. 
Love  the  tendcre.st  and  t*ur(*Ht  : 
Hlood  is  lif*,  and  life  is  lovo  : 

Oh,  w  liat  wine  in  tliere  iilie  love? 


Heart  of  Christ,  ()  cup  most  golden. 
Out  of  thee  the  martyrs  drank, 

Who  for  truth  in  cities  oldeti 

Spake,  uor  from  the  torture  yhrank; 
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Saved  they  wore  from  traitor’s  meauuess, 

Filled  with  joys  of  holy  keenness  : 

Strontf  are  those  that  drink  of  love  ; 

Oh,  what  wine  is  there  like  love? 

*  Heart  of  Christ,  O  cup  most  golden, 

To  remotest  jdace  and  time 

Thou  for  labours  wilt  embolden 
Fnpresuming  but  sublime  : 

Hearts  are  firm,  though  nerves  be  shaken, 

AVhen  from  thee  new  life  is  taken: 

1'ruth  recruits  itself  by  love  ; 

Oh,  w  hat  wine  is  there  like  love  P 

‘  Heart  of  Christ,  O  cup  most  golden. 

Taking  of  thy  cordial  blest. 

Soon  the  sorrow  ful  are  foldeu 
In  a  gentle  healthful  rest: 

Thou  anxieties  art  easing, 

Fains  implacable  appeasing : 

(Jrief  is  comforted  by  love  ; 

Oh,  what  wine  is  there  like  love? 

*  Heart  of  Christ,  O  cup  most  golden, 
liiberty  from  thee  we  win; 

AV**  w  ho  drink,  no  more  are  holden 
By  the  shameful  cords  of  sin  ; 

IMedge  of  mercy’s  sure  forgiving, 

I'owers  for  a  holy  living, — 

'I  hese,  thou  cup  of  love,  are  thine  ; 

Love,  thou  art  the  mightiest  w  ine/ 

T1k‘  satiu*  remark  a|>])lies  to  Miss  Waring,  wlioso  lines 

‘Father,  1  know  that  all  my  life,’ 

an*  (|Uote(l  ;  but  surtdy  if  Sir  Roundell  bad  soon  lior  volume  oi 
vorst‘s,  bo  would  bavo  found  some  otliors  worthy  also  of  a  ])lac(‘ 
iti  a  s(*lo(*tion  so  compriduMisivt'  jis  this,  and  perhaps  more  in- 
torosting,  as  the  bt‘  has  (piott'd  is  perhajis  in  almost  every 

t'bristian’s  batnl.  A  writer  from  whom  wo  bavo  no  (ptotation  is 
a  Homan  (’atbolio  writer,  wortliy,  however,  of  some  acknowledg- 
nu*nt  and  quotation,  Sir  Aubn‘y  do  Vere.  In  bis  several  volumes 
waiuhl  ho  tbuud  versi.*s  not  oftim  seen,  but  worthy.  Such  as  tiie 
follow  ing :  — 


‘Martha  and  mart. 

‘  “  O  Sister  !  leave  you  thus  undone 
The  bidding  of  the  Tx*rd  ; 
dr  call  you  this  a  welcome?  Run, 
And  deck  with  me  the  board.” 

Thus  Msrtha  spake:  but  spnke  to  one 
AN  ho  answered  not  a  word  : 
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Sir  Auhreij  de  Vere, 

For  she  kept  ever  Binging, 

“  There  is  no  joy  bo  8we«‘t 
As  muring  upon  him  we  love; 

And  sitting  at  his  feet  !  ” 

*  “  O  Sister!  must  my  hands  alone 
Ilis  board  and  bath  prepare? 

ITis  eyes  are  on  you  !  raise  your  own  : 

lie’ll  find  a  welcome  there!  ” 

Thus  spake  again,  in  loftier  tone, 

That  Hebrew  woman  fair. 

But  ^Mary  still  kept  singing. 

“  Tliere  is  no  joy  so  sweet. 

As  musing  upon  him  we  love  ; 

And  resting  at  his  feet !  ”  ’ 

W(*  must  bring  these  somewhat  seattered  remarks  to  a  close, 
and  trust  tliat  any  measure  of  exception  we  may  have  taken  to 
the  conij)l(‘teness  of  tlio  volumes  will  not  he  inisconci'ivinl. 
Th(*y  are  made  much  rather  in  the  feeling  that  sucli  a  volume 
is  likely  to  pass  through  many  editions  ;  that  one  or  two  shecds 
more,  while  not  adding  much  to  the  hook,  will  add  V(‘ry  much  to 
its  ])erfectn(‘ss  ;  while,  without  invidiously  distinguishing  any 
names,  we  must  feel  that  there  are  some  whose  words  have 
scarcely  ])urchased  a  claim  to  the  position  of  a  niche  in  so 
lionourcd  a  jilace.  Before  we  close  we  may  refer  to  tlie  hints 
which  have  reached  us,  and  to  which  the  ‘  Quartm  ly'  has  also 
given  currency  in  tlie  article  we  have  referri'd  to,  as  to  the  pro- 
hahility  of  an  authoritative  compilation  of  hymns  for  the  use  of 
the  English  (dmreh.  Indeed,  that  (  dmrch  has  many  good  selec¬ 
tions  already,  and  we  suppose  that  thi‘  intervention  of  authority 
would  l)(‘  just  the  shattering  of  all  j)(‘rf\‘ctioii.  This  seems  to  hi‘ 
a  work  not  to  be  well  done  by  committees.  Our  ‘  New  Congre¬ 
gational  Hyinn-liook  ^  is  a  case  in  points — a  good  d(‘sign  spoihal 
by  a  committee.  It  is  a  V(‘ry  ditficnlt  thing  to  gather  together 
tlie  best  flakes  and  notes  of  sacred  song  ;  hut,  for  any  m(‘asnre  of 
success,  it  must  he  the  result,  simply  of  one  strong,  devotional, 
and,  we  should  also  say,  pocdically  constitnh'd  mind,  aimmahle 
to  s.'me  suggestions.  Upon  one  matter  the  compiliT  of  tlie 
Jirosent  volume  deserves  very  hearty  thanks — lui  has  not  dared 
to  tampiT  with  the  lines  lie  lias  (piot(‘d.  Indeed,  such  candacities 
are  hoyoiid  onr  comprehension,  as  we  liave  long  sincci  given  up 
all  indignation  at  the  enormities  of  the  transgression  from  the 
multitudinous  cliaracter  of  the  sin.  There  are  liymns,  and 
hymns  which  are  given  out  among  ns  from  Sahhath  to  Sahhath, 
which  are  so  travestied  and  transposed,  tliat  the  spc‘ctral  liairs  of 
the  autliors  would  rise  ghastly  and  grim,  could  th(‘y  listen  in  the 
congregation,  and  he  told  that  such  hymn  was  originally  theirs  ; 
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for  your  hymn,  like  your  song,  is  a  very  delicate  creature.  You 
push  out  a  word,  and  n‘phice  it  hy  one  of  your  own,  and  the 
rreature  changes  its  whole  character.  Hymns  and  songs  must  Ik* 
handled  as  delicately  as  p(‘aches,  if  you  would  pri‘serve  their 
hliMun,  and  that  wonl  which  you  would  enuse  is  perhaps  the  vi*ry 
vitality  (►f  the  thing.  It  seems  to  us  clearly  a  conscience  if  we 
cannot  approhatively  fjuote  the  hymn,  lot  us  leave  the  hymn 
out  of  our  collection.  Josiah  Conder  sinnetl  sorely  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  and  hyinn-hooks  used  among  us  still  retain  pieces 
where,  hy  the  simple  transposition  of  a  wonl,  a  lu'auty  is  trans- 
mogriticil  to  a  hlot.  We  are  desirous,  tlcTetore,  that  this  should 
U*  a  leading  ]»rinciple  in  the  compilation  of  any  future  hymn- 
lM»oks.  Uniformity  in  tlie  hymn-hook  we  give  up  as  altogrther 
a  vain  i<lea.  The  Methodists  are  uniform,  and  how  miu*h  they 
lose  !  How  many  chonls,  dear  to  the  Cliristian  heart,  if  not  un¬ 
touched,  are  yet  unaccented  :  as  our  religious  culture  dei*pt‘ns, 
too,  we  may  naturally  e.xpect  tlnit  we  shall  recidve  larg(‘r  im|>or- 
tations  into  our  Uhristian  melody  of  th(‘  Latin  and  (Jermaii 
Hymns,  'fhe  Cdiurch  marching  to  Zion,  wa^  are  tohl,  r(‘turns 
with  songs  of  joy  upon  her  ln‘ad  :  these*  songs  will  inensase  as  the 
ages  advance.  Perpetually  tln^  l)ojust  of  David,  ‘  1  will  sing  a 
new  song,’ and  (he  proj)h»*cy  of  the  Cdiurch  triumphant,  ‘  Thtw 
sung  a  new  song,’  will  Ik?  true  as  w'e  go  forward.  These  words 
only  e‘X|>n*ss,  we  suppose?,  iu‘w  (‘X|)erienci‘s,  new  subjective 
state*s,  eitlu‘r  of  the  individual  or  tin*  age,  taking  shape  ainl  body 
in  wonls.  We  return  to  the  S(*ntiments  we  expressed  at  the 
opening  of  tliis  article.  In  aelditiou  ta  songs  of  ])raise,  prope-rly 
.so  calh*d,  W(‘  de*sire  to  see  a  large  proportion  of  our  sacri'el 
nn*tres  hortative*  and  didactic.  d’hat  whicli  is  j)ri‘ached  should 
l»e  sung,  and,  we  will  say  Ixddly  at  once,  w»*  d(*sire  to  see  re- 
tiiined  in  tin*  se'rvice  of  song  in  the  Church  the  element  which 
many  woidd  n*gard  as  sensualistic.  Over  no  order  of  mind  can 
this  Ik*  ]M»werless,  ainl  to  some  minds  how  necessary.  We? 
he*lieve*  tliat  what  h;us  been  e*alh‘el  ‘  heart-weu'k  ’  ainl  ‘  heaven- 
w'euk  '  may  he  maele  to  enter  the  soul  more  impressively 
through  the  power  of  sacred  mehnly  than  pe‘rha})s  hy  any  other 
means. 

Nor  elee  we  elouht  that  many  souls  wenild  ho  inaccessible  to  the 
richne*ss  ami  repe)se  of  the  higher  eu'elers  e)f  Cdiristian  truth,  and 
tlie  threael  e)f  lleely  Se‘ripture*,  ainl  the  meaning  of  its  symbolism, 
excepting  through  them.  When  St.  Jereune  askeel  Gre*gory 
Na/aanzum  for  an  elucielation  e)f  a  elithcult  passage  in  euie  of  the* 
]>andde*s  of  Luke,  In*  was  told  that  he  woulel  finel  the  exj)ositie)n 
ine>st  clearly  when  he  hearel  the  piissage  preacheel  from  in  the? 
Church,  ainl  Jerome  tells  us  that  that  which  was  inexplicable  to 
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him  in  private  became  clear  in  the  public  service.  We  suppose 
that  this  is  frequently  true  ;  that  while  the  private  interpreta¬ 
tion  fails,  the  surge  and  swell  of  the  higli,  ujilifting,  sustained 
harmony,  bears  the  heart  of  the  individual  worsliipper  into  a 
state  where  the  truth  is  felt,  even  if  its  logical  coherencies  and 
liimtures  are  not  seen. 

o 


IV. 

PIETY  IN  UNIFORM.* 

IN  these  latter  days  we  have  fre(|uently  had  our  inimls 
seriously  exercised  upon  the  means  most  likely  to  j)roduce 
a  godly  feeling  on  behalf  of  those  who  with,  we  fear,  but  a 
slight  estimation  of  their  worth,  are  engaged  in  the  religious 
labours  of  our  Christian  communities  ;  and  we  have  determiiHul 
in  our  minds  that  sanctity  would  gain  very  much  if  it  ad<q)t(‘d 
livery.  We  often  have  it  painfully  brought  before  our  des|)on- 
dent  spirits  that  Popery  makes  a  great  headway  with  us,  and  in 
our  own,  piTsonally,  more  immediate  circle,  most  of  our  fritmds 
are  the  subjects  of  greusome  colics,  on  account  of  the  sad  preva¬ 
lence  of  Pusevism.  We  fear  that  there  is  much  in  it.  We  also 
feel  that  wc  are  placed  at  some  disadvantage  in  comj)arison  with 
these  mediteval  night-walkers.  The  truth  is,  in  this  world,  and 
espc'cially  in  our  day,  there  is  not  only  much  in  being  pious,  but 
it  is  perhaps  of  e(|ual  inquu'tance  that  you  should  make  a  good 
show  of  it.  We  know  a  town  not  far  from  London  where  the 
thing  creates  a  stir.  In  this  same  town  are  very  very  many 
Sabbath  schools.  Sabbath  school  teachers,  ragged  schools,  and 
other  the  like  activiti(‘s.  But  in  notoriety,  atid  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  ])ublic  (‘stimatiou,  far  before  all  these, 
are  sundry  women  in  black.  As  we  wend  our  way  to  our 
humble  conventicle  evcTy  Sabbath  morning  we  rnec't  the.se 
women  in  black — nothing  very  amazing  wIkmi  taken  to  pieces  ; 
bonnets  abominable  in  thi'ir  uglin(‘ss  ;  bodily  furnitun*  also  like 
in  plainness.  Each  woman  in  black  marching  on  in  tin;  van, 
or  bringing  up  the  rear  of  various  regiments  of  girls,  wlio,  for 
their  sins,  also  are  takcm  ]K)Ssession  of,  and  made  also  to  app(‘ar 
in  the  distinctiviuu^.ss  of  ugly  bonnets.  Now,  the  thing  is  very 
simple,  but  it  is  efft^ctive.  In  fact,  its  very  ])lainness  most 
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sii^niticiintly  shows  it.  Ovin^  aloiul  to  all  Christian  ))oo|>lo,  on 
thoir  way  to  chiiroli  or  convtMiticle,  ‘Soo  hero;  this  is  the  nal 
tliino;  hen*  you  l)ehohl  a  divine  ahneoation  of  silks,  a  hulv 
avoidance*  of  all  the  d(‘leterious  decencies  of  a  nice  and  well-con- 
ditionod  dross/  Our  poor  Sahhath  seliool  teachers,  and  their 
like,  heltni^nni^  to  the  different  denoiuinations  of  the  town,  are 
nowheTe,  in  (la*  estiiuatiem  of  the  si‘ntiinental,  hy  the  side*  of  this 
naest  niode*st  and  jnous  suniptuaryisni,  and  the  thinir  presst's 
itself  upon  our  ce>ns(*iences  for  the  salvation  of  Prote'stantism, 
eaii  we*  ne»t  o*‘t  Up  se)nie  little  affair  of  livery  or  unitonn  te>o  v 
t  di  !  we)ulel  that  enir  male  Sahhath  schoe)l  ti‘achers  eoulel  aelept 
some*  ceiat,  some*  me>elitication  e»f  the  M.H.,  aiiel,  eeh  !  e*spe‘e*iallv, 
wendel  that  it  were  pe>ssihh‘  that  our  sisters  of  the*  Sahhath  schoeel 
ranks  e'oulel  ele*vise*  seeiiu*  honne*t.  Fe>r  the  want  of  this — e)f  some* 
e»ri^auize*el  meeele*  eef  striking  the  senses  of  the  ]»uhlie* — it  is  that  we* 
are*  ce>nstaiitly  he*arin|^  leniel  exe*lamatie)ns  against  the*  ielle‘ne*ss  and 
inertia  e)f  Prote*stants,  anel  the  stujK*iale)Us  activitie*s  put  feutli 
hy  Papists  and  Puse*yite*s.  lnele*e*el,  that  affair  e)f  live'iy  e‘nte‘rs 
ineest  curiously  intee  the*  te*xture  e>f  the  symheelism  ed'  the*  Clmrcli 
e*f  Km^laml,  anel  e‘tfe»rts  are*  heing  made  hy  senne*  earne*st  se)uls,  no 
eleeuht  in  advaiie  e*  e)f  their  time*s,  tee  hrim;’  hack  C'hurchmen  to  a 
S4‘nse*  eef  hennaoc  te>  the?  ane‘ie*nt  elrcss.  We*  have  he*arel  it  saiel 
leaielly,  ‘  KiiLrlish  Chure*hme‘n  e'amied  much  longer  elis]>e*nse  with 
e*ope*s/  'file*  startling  ailel  me)me*ntenis  theeu^dit,  which  is  nee  elouhl 
intimate'ly  e*onne‘e*le*el  with  the*  We*ll-he*ino  anel  pree^re'SS  eef  the* 
t  ’hnre*h,  isahee  re*late*el  tee  what  we*  have*  se‘e*n  e*alle*el  in  the*  weerk  we* 
have*  place*el  at  the*  he*ael  of  this  article*,  ‘  d'he  prine'iple*  e»f  a'sthe*- 
lie*ism,  whie*h  has  take*n  leMd,  anel  in  ;^re>wth  is  rapielly  aelvane’iiiLT, 
elay  afte*r  elay.’  In  ce*rtain  minels  we*.  he*lie*ve*  see,  anel  allheeunli, 
pe*rhaps,  neit  mue*h  in  the*  way  of  imest  eef  emr  re*aeicrs,  it  is  iieit 
einly  e*urieeus  tee  re*ael  the*  liisteerv  of  Church  ve‘stments,  hut  still 
me»re  e*urie»uste»  r\m  the*  e*ye‘  e>ve*r  the*  many  etfents  maele  te)  re*s(ene* 
some*  e»r  the*m  in  the*  j)re*se*nt  elay.  We  he*licve*,  teu),  that  many 
parishe*s  are*  ne*t  aware*  eef  the*  eehlioatiem  U|M)n  the'in  te)  furnisli 
fee]*  the*ir  mini'^te'r  the*  varieeus  institutiems  e>f  elivss.  We*  re‘a<l  in 
*  Ste*phe*ns’  Fe*e*l(*siastie*al  Statute's/  that,  if  the*  Ae*t  eef  Cnife>rmity 
re*ejuire*s  that  tlie*  ceepe*  he*  weern,  its  he'iiii^  a  Pe>|)ish  garment 
eleee'S  lie)!  make*  it  tlie*  le'SS  le'e^uisitO.  Seeinc  e)f  the*  juelonie'Uts  eel 
the*  Pisheep  e»f  Kxe*te*r,  with  re'lereue'e*  te>  the  elre*s.se‘s  e)f  prie*sts,  are* 
siui^ular  anel  curious. 

‘The*  Ihsiioi*  ov  PxETKii  (  Dr.  DhiUpotta)^  in  his  juelt:ir.e*nt  in  the* 
Ih'lsloii  e*ase*,  Oct.  2^fre),  Isl  l — whe*re*  the*  JvKV.  W.  Hli  nt  was 
cliarije'tl,  aineeiii;  e)the*r  things,  with  prcachintj  in  a  Surplice — ;n>[)e'ars 
fi*  base*  his  arirenncnt  with  re‘spe*ct  te)  the*  aiithe)rity  of  the?  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Aui*.  WixciiELbEV,  on  this  very  Statute.  After  giving  a 
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brief  history  of  the  Kubric  henrinu:  upon  the  Vestments  to  be  useil 
ill  the  Communion  Service,  the  Jbsho[)  thus  proceeds  : — “  From  this 
stiUtMuent  it  will  be  seen,  tint  the  ISurpIice  mny  be  objected  to  with 
some  reason  ;  but  then  it  must  be  because  the  law  ‘  reipiires  the 
Albe,  and  the  Vestment,  or  the  Cope'  Why  have  these  been  dis¬ 
used  ?  Because  the  Parishioners — that  is,  the  Churchicaniens,  who 
represent  the  Parishioners — have  neplected  their  duty  to  provide  the?n  ; 
for  such  is  the  duty  of  the  ParishioruTs  by  the  plain  and  express 
Canon  law  of  Enyland.  ((jins.  Cod.  200.)  True,  it  would  be  a  very 
costly  duty,  and  for  that  reason,  most  probably.  Churchwardens  have 
neglected  it,  and  Archdeacons  have  connived  at  the  neglect.  J  have 
no  wish  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  if  the 
Churchwardens  of  llelston  shall  ])erform  this  duty,  at  the  charge  of 
the  Parish,  providing  an  Albe,  a  Vestment,  and  a  Cope,  as  they  miyht 
in  strict ne.ss  be  required  to  do  ((iins.  Cod.  201),  /  shall  enjoin  the 
Minister,  he  he  who  he  may,  to  use  them.  But  until  these  Ornaments 
are  providiMl  by  the  Parishioners,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Ministir  to 
use  the  (iarment  actually  provided  by  them  for  him,  which  is  the 
Surplice.  The  Parishioners  never 
would  lit*  have  a  right  to  wear  it 
For  the  Gown  is  nowhere  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  any  of  the 
Jtuhrics.  Xeitht'r  is  it  included,  as  the  Albe.  tin*  Cope,  and  three 
Surplices  expressly  are,  among  ‘  the  furniture  and  Ornaments  proper 
for  Divine  Servit^e,’  to  be  provided  by  the  Parishioners  of  every 
I’arish.  (iins.  Cod.  uhi  supra." — ((,)uotcd  in  Stepulns’  Keel. 
Statutes,  p.  2050.)’ 

'rime  was  when  parislu's  were  called  upon  to  snp[)ly  tin* 
«lress(‘s  and  ornaments  of  their  ministers  as  follows  : — 

‘“The  l^arishioners  shall  Jind  at  their  own  charye  these  several 
things  following :  a  li(*gend,  an  Antijihonar.  a  (irail,  a  IValter,  a 
Troper,  an  Ordinal,  a  .Missal,  a  Manual,  the  Principal  Vestment,  with 
a  Chasuble,  a  Ibdmatic,  a  'Punic,  VNith  a  Choral  ('ope,  and  all  its 
appcndaqes,  a  Frontal  lor  the  izrt'at  Altar,  with  three  Toicels,  three 
Surplices,  one  Pochet,  a  Cross  for  Proct'ssions,  Cross  for  the  Dead,  a 
Censer,  a  Jjanthorn,  an  ]land-Bell  to  be  carried  before  the  Body  of 
Christ  in  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick,  a  Pvx  for  the  Body  of  (Mirist,  a 
d(‘cent  Veil  for  Lent,  Bamu'rs  for  the  Kog.ations,  a  Vessel  for  the 
Jlless(*d  Water,  on  Osculatory,  a  Candlestick  for  the  Taper  at  Paster, 
a  Font  with  a  lock  and  key,  tin*  ImaL'cs  in  the  Church,  the  chief 
Image  in  the  Chancel,  the  reparation  of  the  body  of  the  Church  within 
and  without  as  well  in  the  Images  as  in  the  glass  windows,  the  repara¬ 
tion  of  Books  and  Vestments  whenevi*r  tln*y  shall  need.” — Feel.  Law. 
•Vi.  1: 

'I'In*  liatth  *sof  the  R(*formation  turned  v(Ty  inU*ns(‘ly  upon  the 
♦  piestion  of  r(‘ligious  habits;  and  no  wonder,  for  wc*  well  know 
that  slight  innovations  imav  soon  become  exaggerated  into  j>ublic 


])rovide  a  Gown,  nor,  if  tln*y  did, 
in  any  part  of  his  ministrations. 
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nuisances.  No  minister  of  the  ('Inirch  of  England,  wo  suppose, 
dares  to  pn‘sent  himself  for  the  purposes  of  puhlic  service  without 
surj>lice  ami  Ii^mmI.  In  the  notorious  popular  tracts,  is>ued  at 
Exeter,  we  havt‘  im‘t  with,  lately,  strong  ed’orts  to  bring  into 
renowned  honour  tin*  surplict‘,  the  stoh‘,  the  hands,  and  the 
maniple,  tin*  rochet  and  th(*  chiimuc'  of  the  hishoj),  and  in  con¬ 
vocation,  his  scarlet.  ‘  d'lu're  is  no  reason,’  the  writer  continm^s, 

‘  whv  the  vestments  which  have  hcen  laid  hv  should  not  he 
*  ^ 

iinmctliately  n‘suim‘(l  in  all  cases  wlnre  the  congregation  would 
not  lu*  offended  thereat.’  The  most  marvellous  part  of  the 
matter  is  tin*  rea.son  assigned  for  all  this — ^  fitof  the  ilresscs  (tf 
fn'o‘sfs^  os  onin'ord  disf  mef  Itois^  const  it  nie  the  vesture  oj 
yohl.  the  divers  (  ohni  rs,  the  clothiiof  of  ivro(Ufht~<nd>l ,  the 
ntiinenf  id  need hot'oti:,  ond  the  heo ntijul  (jonneids  n'idek 
in' fit  the  hride  of  (lirist!^ 

'Phis  affair  of  piety  in  uniform,  is  carried  hy  many  so  far 
that  (‘Veil  in  tlu‘  visitation  of  the  sick  it  is  thouglit  nec(‘.ssary 
that  some*  di.stinction  should  h(‘  maintained,  as  Dr.  Pinnoek, 
in  th(‘  volume  h(‘fore  us,  savs,  ‘  If  onlv  bands  to  distinguish 
the  (Miraf(‘  fnun  tlu*  Scripture  r(‘adi‘r  and  lay  missionary.’  The 
worst  of  these  hands,  as  our  ])(‘r|>h‘X(‘d  historian  remarks,  is,  that 
they  ar(‘  not  exclusively  (‘cclesiastical  ;  and  we  (juite  enter  into 
the  difliculties  of  an  unhappy  curate  who  would  he  s(‘parated 
indeed  from  th(‘  ordinary  and  vulgar  race  of  men,  yet  cannot 
wear  a  surplict‘,  and  finds  th(‘  hands  m^t  sutficiently  individual  ; 
hut  ind(‘(‘(l  such  per]>l(‘xifies  must  arise  when  our  ])iety  has  to 
he  known  hy  tin*  liviuies  it  wear.s. 

S  rioiisly,  it  is  im])ossihh‘  to  r(‘ad  these  things  wuthout  feelings 
(*f  |»ity  and  (‘ompassion  tor  thos(‘  who  carry  their  ideas  of 
.<ymholism  to  thes(‘  ridiculous  (‘xtremes  of  sentimental  paganism. 
Tlu*  hands  thcms(‘lv('s,  we  find,  have  a  distinctivcn(*ss  (‘Von 
in  tin*  V(‘ry  composition  of  which  they  are  made.  We  l(*arn 
with  int(‘rest  from  Dr.  Pinnoek,  that  ‘the  proper  material 
for  makin  amis  is  a  speci(‘s  of  lawn  calk'd  Indian  (Jrass.’ 

To  speak  it  si'riously,  w(‘  did  not  supjiose  that  in  our  cinintry, 
in  this  ag(‘,  it  could  have  hc(*n  jiossihle  to  have  devoted 
Mudi  atti'iition  to  tlu'  snm])tuary  ecch'siastical  laws  of  fla* 
\arious  ages  (*f  the  Church.  Nor  do  w(‘  regard  it  as  unwisi* 
to  call  attention  to  tlu'si"  follies,  in  which  the  curates  of  souls 
imitati*  and  (‘inulate  the  ridiculous  stage'  (‘tfects  of  Freemasons 
and  f)dd  V  ('lho\s.  Imh'i'd,  this  grotr'sepu*,  and  as  sonu'  wijuld 
regard  it,  (piift'  hlasplu'iuous  ana!(»gy,  is  pri'ssi'd  upon  us  hy 
the'  altogi'tlu'r  curious  detail  of  Dr.  Pinnock's  volume,  ami 
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we  arc  forcibly  reniiiuled  of  the  strong  language  used  by 
bishop  Jewel  in  his  letter  to  Peter  Martyr,  when  the  (|uesti(m 
of  priestly  vestments  was  agitated  among  the  first  lie  formers; 
he  calls  j)riestly  vestments,  ‘  the  habits  of  the  stage,’  and 
speaks  of  ‘  ignorant  ])riests,  stupid  as  logs  of  wood,  who,  having 
neither  s])irit,  learning,  nor  gocnl  life  to  commend  them,  studie<l 
to  recommend  themselves  by  that  comical  habit,  and  hoped 
to  strike  the  eye  of  the  people  by  ridiculous  triHes.’  lie  says, 

‘  that  these  are  the  relics  of  the  Amorites  canimt  be  denied,  and 
that  some  people  are  so  much  set  on  the  matter  of  habits, 
that  it  would  seem  their  idea  of  the  Christian  religion  consist(‘d 
in  garments :  we,’  says  he,  ‘are  not  called  to  the  consultations 
u}M)n  such  scenical  a])parel,  and  he  would  set  no  vahu‘  by 
such  fo])peries.’  Bishoj)  Jewel,  we  are  <[uite  aware,  is  not  likely 
to  he  an  authority  with  the  (pieerly  dressed  sisters  and  their 
co)ifrerefi,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  at  th(‘  h(‘ad  of  this  artich\ 
but  we  should  suppose  that  his  language  would  still  be  regarded 
as  the  language  of  common  sense  by  those  who  do  not  wish 
to  sec  a  return  of  the  usivges  which  roused  the  scorn  of  John 
Milton  wluMi  he  scoffed  at  the  recjuest  to  endure  the  rustling 
of  silken  cass(K*ks,  and  declares  ‘  that  he,  for  his  part,  wouhl 
rather  burst  his  midriff,  than  laugh  to  se(‘  them  under  sail 
in  all  their  lawn  and  sarcenet,  their  shrouds  and  tackle,  with  a 
geometrical  rhomboids  upon  their  heads.’  We  say  these  things, 
looking  a  little  without  our  own  circle,  bc'cause  the  hmdencv  is 
evident  in  certain  sentimental  dir(‘ctions,  to  bring  back  all 
the  old  superstitious  ornaments  of  ministers — black,  white, 
and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery.  We  su])|M)se  the  volume  we 
have  cited,  .and  innumerable  essays  which  liave  appean'd  from 
time  to  time  in  the  ‘British  Magazine,’  are  intenihsl  exactly 
to  define  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  these  matters;  to 
what  (‘xteiit  it  is  ])ossible  for  the  English  clergyman  to  avail 
hims(‘lf  of  the  white  or  blue  on  tlu^  festivals  id’  confessors, 
virgins,  or  arigcds  ;  and  red  or  purple  on  the  sohmmiti(.‘s  (*f 
apostles,  (‘vangelists,  and  martyrs  ;  .and  black  on  fast  days;  and 
green  and  yellow  on  ordinary  Sundays  :  all  which,  with  the 
appropriate  draperies  of  altar  cloths,  tlu^  reader  may  find 
delectably  stated  in  the  Catholic  ])irectory  for  th(‘  information 
of  the  liomish  CJmrch.  In  the  estimation  of  the  laborious 
folk  who  are  attempting  to  restore  .ancient  pagan  .and  [)opish 
aesthetics  to  Church  vestments,  all  these  pjirticulars  .are  most 
im|)ortant ;  and  the  uniform  of  the  scenic  sa'u r-de-vkiirUA,  or 
sister  of  mercv,  seen  S(»  frcMjuently  now  in  tin*  streets  of  our 
larg(;  towns,  is  a  method  which  has  a  twofold  advantage ; 
it  calls  attention  to  the  prominent  j)hilanthro])ies  of  people  who 
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nMtaiiily  have  very  little  ilisposition  not  to  let  their  left 
iiaiiil  know  what  their  ri^ht  hand  doeth ;  hut  it  has  this 
further  intention,  it  is  synchronous  with  that  other  in()venu‘nt 
which  i^oi's  tni  K'hind  veils  and  altar-screens,  and  within  the 
confessionals  of  so-called  Protestant  churches,  for  the  n'storation 
of  svinholisin  t<)  th(‘  dress  of  the  priesthood.  All  religious 
dress,  as  such,  Wi‘  regard  as  a  great  heresy  and  a  great  sin.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  any  ]K‘rson  will  convict  us  of  iuconsist(‘ncv, 
if,  while  writing  such  a  sentence,  we  worship  in  huildings 
wlaae  the  mere  ordinary  gown  is  used  ;  everybody  uiuhTstuids 
that  it  is  not  as  a  ])ii‘ce  of  religious  symbolism  it  is  used 
at  all  ;  :us  an  academical  honour,  as  a  refuge  from  op]nt‘ssive 
heat,  or,  what  we  suppose  to  be  more  usually  the  cas(‘,  a 
n*fuge  from  the  most  grotescpie  and  uncouth  and  unnatural 
dn‘ss  ever  worn  by  mortals  in  an  age  characterized  by  reline- 
neiit,  civilization,  or  politeness.  None  of  these  reasons  wtndd 
e\er  be  urged  tor  chasubles  or  albs,  ilalniatics  or  stoles,  scai  ts  (H* 
maniph‘S,  t»r  copes,  or  surplici‘s,  or  tunicles.  dda*  j>erstnis 
«)f  whi>m  W(‘  have  spoken,  and  whose  o]>inions  hnd  a  faithful 
representation  in  the  work  b(‘fore  us,  adopt  tlu'se  dr»‘ss(*s  in 
their  gloom  and  austerity,  and  would  adopt  th(‘m  in  their 
bright  and  glitt(‘ring  i*olours  of  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  violet, 
and  gold,  as  piinvs  of  n‘ligious  representationalism  ;  nor  would 
tln‘V  hesitate  to  find  in  their  white  or  shining  garments,  as 
we  havt‘  stMMi  in  the  (piotatiou  above,  an  outward  an<l  visible 
sign  <»f  the  purity  of  the  Bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife.  TIk* 
New  'I'estanuait  knows  nothing  of  such  ridiculous  fanglings  ami 
friblings  of  falsehood.  We  know  that  a  long  train  or  rolx* 
ha>  fie<jU(‘ntly  uj>set  the  wt'anu*,  and  they  are  not  wanting 
in  the  present  day  who  seek  to  misnan*  and  enswaddle  our 
Protestantism  in  tlu‘  long  clothes  which  have  hampered  and 
Indd  the  Church  in  j»ast  ages. 
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owe  Dr.  Viiugliaii  some  apology  tliat  we  have  not  bi'foro 
now  called  attention  to  the  ailniirahle  and  conipre- 
lieiisive  volume  in  which  he  has  given  a  lucid,  and,  every  way, 
most  suthcient  statement  of  the  origin  and  (h‘velopinent  of 
‘  English  Nonconfm*mity.’  The  hook  is  a  very  admirahle  com- 
jKinion  to  the  second  volume  of  the  volnminoiis  work  of  our 
excellent  friend,  to  which  we  shall  call  tin*  atttmtion  of  our 
read(‘rs  at  an  early  p(‘riod.  Th(‘  work  of  Dr.  Vaughan,  with  that 
uf  Mr.  Stoughton,  ‘  f ’hnrch  and  State  Two  Hundred  Years  Ago,* 
onglit  to  hi‘  (HI  the  l)ookshelv(‘s  certainly  of  every  Nonconformist; 
and  ererfj  comprehensive  lilnary  has  omittcsl  n  V(*ry  n(*cessary 
element  of  onr  English  history,  in  those  momentous  periods, 
which  does  not  contain  tlnun.  We  may  say  that  W(‘  are  sorry 
that,  in  a  work  so  compix'hensive  in  itself  and  in  its  title  as  that 
(►f  Dr.  Vaughan,  a  nion*  distinct  n'fc'ience  has  not  been  made  to 
th(‘  V(‘ry  imminent  exigmicies  of  Congngationalism  in  our  own 
day.  Dur  impiwssion  is  that,  more  than  ever,  our  polity  is 
being  ])laced  upon  its  trial.  Tlie  pressure  of  ditiicadties  and 
perph‘xitic‘s  round  tin*  system  are  on  th(‘  incr(‘iuse  ;  and  Dr. 
Vaughan’s  age,  manifold  exp(*rienc(‘,  and  ecch‘siastical  scholar- 
ship,  give  to  him  a  title  to  he  lieard,  especially  when  we  add  to 
these  (jualitications  the  smises  in  his  character  and  attainnumts, 
which  make  him,  no  doubt,  as  anxious  to  preservi?  our  fnanlom 
as  to  retain  and  increase  our  literary  cultuns  and,  at  the  same 
tinu‘,  to  spread  ))ractical  etliciency  and  spirituality  through  tin* 
towns,  cities,  and  villages  of  tin*  land  by  tin*  Congr(*gati()nal 
.*<y.steni.  We  have  not  called  so  much  att(*ntion  as  sonn*  of  our 
conteuiporarii's  to  the  Bicentenary  nioV(*nn*nt,  but  we  trust  that 
now  the  year  has  pass(*d,  it  will  not  be  found  without  conse- 
(piences.  W’hether  we  are  e([ual  to  the  intense  jndemical  in¬ 
terests  which  seem  to  be  awakened  by  the  external  and  internal 

*1.  EiKflUk  Xonronformittf.  JJy  Robert  Vaughan,  D.l).  London : 
tlackson,  Walfont,  X  TIodder. 

2.  Itenolutions  in  HngliAh  IlUtorg.  Ry  Robert  Vauglian,  D.I). 
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t.  Englinh  l^uriUtnism^  its  Character  and  liUtorg  :  an  /tUrodurtion  to 
IfocumentA  relating  to  the.  Setdement  o  f  the  Church  of  England  bgthe 
Act  of  Cuifonnitg,  1002.  By  Peter  Bayne,  Ehij.,  A.M.  London: 
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circ  iiinstancos,  lK)tli  of  the  C’liuroli  of  England  and  otlior  roli^nons 
communitii's,  n‘maiiis  to  ho  s(‘en  ;  the  allejrations  of  tlie  ‘  Qnar- 
ti'iiv  Roviow  ’  still  remain,  to  a  ^^r(‘at  decree*,  nnreplitMl  to.  \\r^ 
of  eourst*,  know  very  well  that  the  reply  is  easy  ;  hut  the  <nieslion 
is  really  a  staious  om‘,  to  what  i‘Xt(‘nt  Nonconformists  are  (\>m- 
preliensionists,  which  the  ‘Quart(‘rly'  nnhesitatini»ly  ehar^^t's  ns 
with  lH‘in^  ;  to  which  cliar^e,  certainly,  Mr.  Stou«;hton  s  vohinu* 
;;ives  a  cohair,  and  many  of  Mr.  lhniu*y’s  expressions  and  senti¬ 
ments  leml  a  sns]>icion.  We  shall  holdly  confess  onr  own  feelin^r^ 
that  th(‘  Ihcentenary  a^dtation  has  not  realized  that  nttm-jinct'  of 
nnite<l  smitiment  we  could  have  wished  ;  and  we  have  ahiuMlaiit 
r(‘ason  to  know  that  the  stmtiimmts  of  Nonconformists  4>f  tlu* 
present  <lay,  with  rehu'ence  to  our  public  action  and  duty,  are  not 
waiitiiu;  in  a  wide  variousness.  We  have  scarcely  s(‘en  any  vmv 
distinct  ])Uttini4  forth  of  the  (|U(‘stion  as  to  wIhuh*  we  aie,  and 
what  is  tin*  (‘xact  ]»ath  to  Ik*  taken  hy  our  st*veral  cmnmunities. 
There  are  not  wanting  many  wist*  and  able  men  amon^  us  (be  it 
uinlerstcHMl  bv  tnir  n*a(h*rs  we  are  not  includiim  ours(*lvt*s  amon<»' 
tln‘ir  number)  who  an*  dis]>ost*d  to  tpiestion  how  far  our  inon* 
intense  political  action  has  aidi'd  tin*  esp(*cial  mission  of  Non¬ 
conformity  ;  and  wlu*ther  tin*  clear,  and  bold,  and  manly  voice* 
with  which  Ivlwanl  Miall  has  deti(*d  all  ]>olitical  claims  upon 
the  conseienee,  has  not  tt‘inh*d  ratln*rto  the  cn*atit»n  of  a  ]M)litical 
than  a  sj>irit\ial  conscienct* ;  wln*tln*r  we  have  not,  in  sonn* 
nn*astin*,  as  a  eons(‘(pn‘nce,  lost  that  donn*stic  int(*nsity  of  life 
which  is  health  in  all  free  churches.  Such  tpit'stions  as  these, 
and  (jiK'stions  couin*ct(‘d  with  tin*  true  conservation  of  our  po  lity 
— tpie.''tions  ;4rowino  out  of  (Uir  failures  (for  then*  an*  many 
failures  to  be  noticed)  as  w(*ll  as  out  of  our  succi'sses — tln'St* 
mioht  wt*ll  be  supj»o.st*d  worthy  of  discussion  in  a  mov(‘ment  of 
opinion  and  iinpuiy  so  p*n(*ral  as  that  of  tin*  last  V(*ar.  C^^nert*- 
i^ationalism,  wt*  havi*  no  doid»t,  is  the  hiu^hest  tv])e  of  spiritual 
ori:jnnization  ;  but  are  there  no  wist^  limits  by  which  it  may  be 
tin*  bettt'i*  const'ivi'd  and  exten(h‘d  as  a  spiritual  svst(*m  ^  We 
beli(‘Ve  the  oi’t'at  detect  ot  it  is  that  it  do(*s  n<>t  educatt*  the 
spirit  in  habits  of  obedience.  We  have  no  master  sav(*  ( 'hrist, 
and  W(*  art*  irt'c  to  interpr(*t  his  will  very  (*a])riciously.  An* 
theie  no  means  by  which  W(*  can,  at  onc(*,  r(‘jK*l  invasions  ot 
natural  human  riuht,  i^uard  the  true  fre(*dom  of  the  soul,  and,  at 
the  sann*  time,  train  ourselves  tor -u^rowino' and  (*.\tendin_if  use¬ 
ful  in ‘ss  ^  Our  rt*al  tauiviction  is,  that  the  mind  of  tin*  nation  is 
very  much  lu'ton*  us,  it  we  oidv  could  ajxree  amono'  ourselves  as 
to  the  way  by  whi(‘h  we  mitj^ht  fjo  up  to  j)oss(*ss  it  ;  in  fact,  (  on- 
ore^atiomdism  was  never  a  mon*  vigorous  j)owt*r  in  tin*  country 
than  it  is  now.  IVrhaps  nothing  shows  this  more  than  the 
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juulicious  insolence  of  The  Saturday  llevien\  and  tlio  like. 
Sucli  men  astlie  writers  of  that  aniiahle  orj:^an,  wliose  sympathies 
alternate  between  the  prize-ring  and  deism,  would  not  w;iste 
their  ink  upon  that  which  was  not  a  ])ower.  Within  the  hist 
week  or  two  we  have  seen  them  designating  two  of  our  ablest 
and  most  excellent  ministers,  the  lion,  and  Rev.  J^aptist  Noel 
and  Newman  ‘  'AH'  as  they  choose  to  style  the  latter  gentleman, 
as  a  jKiir  of  ‘  howling  Dissenting  preachers.’  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
magniticent  and  amazing  popularity  is  an  everhusting  source  of 
annoyance  to  them,  and  manifestation  of  insolence  to  us.  We 
choose  to  accept  these  jxs  indications  that,  by  the  party  The 
Saturday  Reviefn  represents,  Congregationalism  is  a  power 
feared.  The  n‘view  of  Dr.  Vaughan’s  volume  leatls  us  to  ri'gard 
Congr(‘gationalism  as  passing  through  four  e])ochs.  Tln‘  i‘poch 
wheii  its  ])ower  in  the  country  was  felt  as  reformation — when  it 
was  mainly  inthumtial  in  breaking  up  the  old  monopolizing 
landmarks  established  during  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  period  of  Cromwidrs  sublime  ascendency  was  so  britd*  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  any  other  than  a  short  parcmthesis 
between  this  and  the  second  epoch,  when  its  history  was  oidy 
mark(‘(l  by  bitter  and  bloody  ])ersecution.  Tlnm  came  tin* 
period  of  toleration,  when  what  power  it  j)oss(‘ssed  was  latent 
and  invisible,  and  when,  if  Congregationalists  were  pmauitted  to 
exercise  religious  worship  at  all,  it  was  rather  a,  deference  to 
common  sense  and  humanity  than  any  result  of  the  g(‘nm'osity 
of  the  Anglican  system.  We  have  now  reached  tin*  fourth  epoch, 
when  each  individual  congregation  ex(‘rcises  its  own  inherent 
vitality,  and  makes  itself  felt  in  tln^  community  around  it.  To 
what  purpose  does  the  present  epoch  exist?  Is  it  that  i‘very 
congregation  may  be  aschool  for  the  sustenance  and  thi*  (hwelop- 
ments  of  the  religious  life  ?  or  is  it,  jis  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’ 
insinuates,  for  the  purpose  of  comprehension  within  tln^  folds  of 
the  Kstablishment ?  And  suppose  the  latt(‘r  were  tin*  case, 
which  we  do  not  dream  for  a  moimmt  of  im|)lying  ;  it  Noncon¬ 
formists  sought  a  means  by  which  they  might  be  one  with  thi.s 
so  beautiful  Church  of  our  fathers,  would  it  be  an  idea  so 
Worthy  of  the  scorning  and  scoffing  of  the  Quart(‘rly  Revii*w(*r  ? 
Is  Uniformity  ordy  valuable  wlnm  it  can  be  obtained  by  whips 
and  scourges,  branding-irons  and  ])illories,  trans])ortations  ami 
confiscation.s,  and  the  gallows?  Is  it  so  that  Uniformity  is 
worthless  wh(‘n  it  is  free  t  But  volumes  like  that  ot  I)r.  Vaughan 
remind  us  that  we  have  our  traditions  not  less  than  the  lawn- 
elad  hierarchies,  and  the  brass  girt  and  alabii.st(*r-statued  aisles 
of  prouder  churches.  With  indignities  innumerable  our  fore¬ 
fathers  were  cast  out  to  woods  and  heaths  to  worship  beneath  the 
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(►f  tho  oonstaMo’s  staff  and  the  soldiers  sword.  Tlie  Clniroh 
of  Kn;^land  talks  of  tlie  cruelties  exercis(‘d  hy  the  lnde|)(‘ndents 
durinj,^  the  brief  period  of  their  power  ;  a  hurniii"  shame  on^ht 
to  sit  uj)on  its  siml  and  suhdue  it  to  silence  while  it  is  said. 
Is  there  any  tradition  in  any  history  of  any  Nonconformist 
or  (’roinwellite  who  ri‘ared  a  jj^allows  for  the  Episcopalian  ?  Is 
there  any  tradition  of  any  stake  kindh'd  hy  Nonconformists  for 
tin*  lov(*rs  of  IV(‘lacy  ?  We  know  how  political  crimes  an‘ 
coidhunded  hy  sundry  wrihus  with  the  suppo.sed  siifferinij^  on 
account  of  n'li^ious  principles  ;  hut  our  Epi.scopalian  ]M)lemics 
know  hett<‘r  than  they  sihmii  to  know,  and  we  know  that  tho 
]H>licy  of  tlu*  Am^lican  ])arty  to-<lay  is  exactly  what  it  has 
remaini‘d  from  the  a^(^  of  Elizaht‘th.  Were  it  not  for  the 
inthnujce  of  voluntaryism  upon  tin;  tactics  of  tlu'  Kstahlish- 
ment,  and  for  a  nuKst  adroit  and  clevau’  hlinkinu^  of  sundry 
matt(‘rs  of  principle,  such  as  baptismal  re^tmeration  and  the  sacra- 
nnmtarian  (‘fficacv  of  prie.sts,  hy  the  so-called  Evani^elical  party 
— mo.st  of  whom  we  verily  holi{‘ve  to  h(‘ less  evangelical  than  e\H‘n 
tin*  Pus»‘yito  pally — that  sjiine  An;^lican  system  would  now  only 
(*xist,  with  Its  vast  and  most  ridiculous  parochial  ]>U‘ty,  like  tlie 
(Jhiin‘.s(‘  wall;  and,  ;is  it  is,  it  has  r(‘sult(‘d,  in  this  fourth  (‘])och  of 
our  history,  in  makinjjf  confessedly  (*very  .second  pi  ison  in  tin* 
country  a  Nonconformist — not  men‘ly  ;us  attendants  upon  tin* 
(liurch  of  Knoland  are  suj)j)o.sed  to  he  Church  j>oo|>l(>  as  a 
matt(*r  of  nationality,  hut  from  active  sympathy  and  identitica- 
tion  of  principh*  with  the  communitit‘s  to  which  thoy  have* 
atta<‘ln'd  them.s(‘lves  ;  whih*  it  must  further  he  said,  that  a  lar*;e 
]>roportion  of  such  Nonconformi.sts  have  come  to  U*  op|)osetl,  not 
only  to  the  formuhiri(‘s  of  tin*  Church  of  En<;land,  hut,  with  a 
numln'r  of  int(*IIiu:ent  (\>nformi.st.s,  to  the  very  foundations  on 
which  Church  of  Euirlandisin  rests. 

Conu^n'oationalism  is,  emphatically,  religious  fre('<lom.  There 
can  he  no  douht  that  the  vice  in  the  svstem  is,  that  it  cultivates 
too  (‘xclusively  tin*  idea  of  frt*edom.  As  we  have  already  saitl. 
we  have  no  (^ne  to  ohev,  ('ach  church  is  left  to  the  iu.stincts  of 
tin*  p»*r.sonal  conscience.  Evi'ry  church  is  a  repuhlic,  and  every 
nn‘mlK‘r  is  religiously  a  n*j)uhlican.  This  system  is  tin*  highest 
ainl  purest  (*once])tion  of  the  human  mind.  It  is,  no  douht, 
what  Dr.  Angus,  in  his  e.ssay,  has  well  described  it  as  being, 
‘  the  nohh'st  form  of  the  social  life.’  But  it  has  its  dangers 
in  an  im|H‘rft*ct  state,  like  that  in  which  we  find  oursi'lves,  not 
less  as  religious  than  as  civil  lR*ing.s.  We  have  said  the  first 
e|xH*h  of  ( VmgTi'gationali.sm  was  the  ep<X‘h  of  r(*formation.  Tlie 
first  Puritans  were  almost  neces.siirily  (Jongregationalists.  Their 
individualism  was  a  protest  against  \he  massive,  the  overwhelm- 
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inpr  and  cnslavinpf  sensuonsnoss  of  tlie  Kcniiish  hierarcliy  ;  their 
rise  was  the  thought  and  hirth  of  national  freedom.  It  was  a 
more  intense  and  expanded  manifestjition  of  that  movement  on 
the  continent  which  gives  such  beautiful  distinctness  to  the 
Brothers  of  the  (lood  Hope,  the  Friends  of  God,  and  other  such 
communities :  developments  of  that  instinct  which  compels 
religious  souls  to  meet  together  in  their  separate  individualities  to 
seek  for  Religious  food;  not  for  ])rayers  h‘anu‘d  hy  rote,  muttered 
masses,  and  bowings,  and  })osturings,  and  organ  thrillings,  and 
robes,  and  vestments,  all  very  well  for  souls  in  a  ]);ussive  st^ite — 
souls  that,  if  they  assimilate  in  their  religious  nature  at  all,  assimi¬ 
late  as  nobody  knows  how;  whose  whole  religious  life  is  entin'ly 
imvolitionary  and  vicarious.  But  so\ds.  Popish  or  Protestant, 
wlu)se  religious  life  is  active,  need  a  free  exercise,  that  cannot  he 
satistied  with  Acts  of  Uniformity  and  routine.  Nuns  in  their 
cell,  and  monks  in  their  cloisUu*,  have  illustrated  the  ]>rinci[>le 
as  much  as  ])rayer-leaders  in  the  litthi  village  CV)ngregational 
chapel;  and  the  rise  of  every  religious  order  in  Rome — Bene¬ 
dictine,  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  even  Jesuits — illustrate  as 
much  the  essential  freedom  of  the  human  soul  in  its  thirsts,  and 
wants,  and  appetite's,  as  the  rite  of  Fnglish  Nonconformity. 
Dr.  V  aughan  would  have  strcngtheiuid  his  hook  if,  especially  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  it,  on  the  religious  life  in  the  middle  age, 
he  had  shown  the  true  human  base  on  which  English  Noncon- 
tormity  stands,  and  in  which  it  had  its  origin.  This  is  the 
perpetual  strength  of  the  system  ;  this  makes  the  pulpit  among 
the  Nonconformists,  w'here  it  is  real,  pon'er ;  and  this  illus¬ 
trates  to  us  the  cause  of  the  strength  of  those  words  of  the  first 
Puntans,  which,  because  they  hava*  so  much  strength  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  have  left  a  legacy  of  might  and  emu’gy  wen  to  our  own  day. 
We  almost  wonder  that  the  committee  ]uiblishing  the  Docu¬ 
ments  of  Nonconformity  has  not  attempted  to  reprint  in  this 
country  the  very  bulky,  but  very  interesting  w'ork  of  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kins.*  Sixteen  hundred  large  pages  no  doubt  taxt's  patiimce,  and 
Mr.  Hopkins's  mode  of  treating  history  and  biography  is  open  to 
grave  objections.  Dr.  V^aughan’s  fault  as  a  historian  is  found 
perhaps  in  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  history  ;  his  pages 
are  too  much  unrelieved  hy  the  anecdote,  the  portrait,  and  the 
vivid  pictorial  scene.  Witli  all  these,  Mr.  Hopkins’s  ])age8  only 
t(K)  much  alKumd,  and  as  a  picture  of  the  strifes  of  Puritans  in 
their  first  epoch  of  reformation,  if  not  com|)lete  in  art,  it  is  cer- 


*  *  The  Puritana ;  or,  the  Chureh,  Court,  and  Parliament  of  England 
during  the  reigna  of  Edward  VT.  and  (^ueen  Elizabeth,’  by  Samuel 
Hopkins.  In  Three  Volumes.  Boston  :  Gould  &  Lincoln. 
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tainly  inost  conij>reliensive  as  tlie  bringinj^  together  of  tlie  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  our  artist  may  avail  himself  for  a  perfect  historical 
scone.  W’e  cannot  too  frei|ueiitly  pay  homage  U)  the  men  of  the 
times  of  the  Tudors,  who  sciittered  al)road  the  first  rays  t)f  light 
over  the  darkne.ss  of  the  country,  and  the  age  when  priests  and 
peojilew  ere  alike  immured  and  immersed.  What  an  anecdote  that 
is  w  hich  even  Bishop  Aylmer  tells  in  his  life  hy  Strype,  of  the 
way  in  w  hich  the  vicar  of  Trum})ington  understood  ‘  Eli,  Eli,  lama 
Siihacthain,’  w  hiui  he  read  the  l*a.ssion  upon  Palm  Sunday.  Com¬ 
ing  to  th(‘  place  he  stopped,  and,  calling  to  the  churchwardens, 
saiil,  ‘  Neiglihours,  this  gear  must  he  amended.  Here  is  Eli  twice 
in  this  hook.  1  assure  you  if  my  lord  of  Ely  come  this  way  and 
see  it  lit*  will  liavi*  the  hook,  since  his  name  is  in  it ;  tlauefore  hy 
mine  advici*  wt*  sliall  scrape  it  out,  and  put  in  our  own  town’s 
name,  viz.,  Truinpington,  Trumpington,  lama  Sahacthani.’  Tliev 
consented,  and  he  did  so,  hecause  he  understood  no  hotter  ;  and 
whether  the  story  he  true  or  false,  the  men  who  tell  it  are  a  war¬ 
rant  to  us  that  it  in  sonn*  considerable  degree  repr(‘sents  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  those  times,  d’o  the  age  of  the  first  puh- 
lication  of  Puritan  doctrim*  succecaled  the  efiorts  of  the  first 
Congregationalists — of  the  nohle  Penry,  who  was  hung  for  his 
Congregationalism — of  Henry  Barrow,  strong-minded  and  clear; 
of 'rhack(*r,  Copjung,  and  CreenwaxKl,  w  in)  expiated  their  crimes 
against  the  dt‘spotic  Uustes  of  (^>ueen  Elizabeth  ;  that  lady  r(‘- 
taining  crucifix  and  altar  in  lu'r  private' chaptd,  and  sympathizing 
no  doubt  heartily  with  the  j>omp  and  symbolism  of  Rome,  can 
.scarce'ly  e‘xcite‘  much  surprise  in  lu'r  efi'orts  to  rejuess  that  frtvdom 
which  was  always  a  source  of  alarm  to  her  when  it  broke  out  in 
manifi'stations  (►f  Congregationalism.  In  her  reign,  and  the  reign 
of.lanu's  I.,  Puritanism  was  becoming  Separatism  ;  religion  lu'gaii 
to  manifest  itse'lf  in  that  intense  yearning  of  soul  after  truth, 
which  h‘d  multitudes  to  travel  far,  and  i)rave  the  utmost  for 
the*  sake*  ot  the  enjoyment  e)f  fre'c  n*ligious  services.  The  histe)rv 
ot  theese*  tinu's  is  te)le*rably  well-kne)wn  te)  emr  re'aders — the?  time 
e>t  Cartright  anel  eef  He)oker  ;  anel  it  must  always  lee  an  honenir 
to  the  Puritans  e>f  that  perioel,  anel  to  their  j)re)clamatie)n  e)f  the 
prim*ij)les  e»f  true  s])iritual  w’e)rshi]),  that  while  Whitgift,  the 
‘  little  black  husbanel  e>f  Queen  Elizabeth,’  as  she  was  tbnel  e)t 
(‘ailing  him,  was  e*arinng  his  right  to  the  aeljective,  if  ne)t  to  the 
substantive,  e>t  her  elesignation,  by  his  long  course  of  exacting 
tyi'anny  anel  cruelty,  the  cause  of  persecution  wiis  felt  to  be* 
weak  without  the  yet  insutficient  but  magnificent  apole)gy  e)t 
llicharel  Hex>ker.  The  reign  e)f  j)ersecution  has  extended,  with 
nil. re  or  less  virulence,  even  from  that  time  until  ne)W‘  ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.  it  became  intolerable.  To  Whitgift,  iu 
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tlie  roii^ii  t>t*  Elizabeth,  succeeded  Laud  in  the  rei^n  of  Charles, 
and,  a(loptiiig  the  theory  that  all  possessors  of  priestly  or  mon¬ 
archical  power  were  invested  with  a  sort  of  official  infallibility, 
he  parcelled  out  this  great  nation,  with  all  its  rising  peoples,  as 
the  a])propriate  held  and  subject  of  his  ridiculous  supertluities 
of  naughtiness.  He  mainly  goaded  the  nation  to  madness  by 
his  claim  that  he  and  his  co-ecclesiastics  ruled  by  direct  authority 
from  Jesus  Christ.  He  cleverly  clearcnl  the  way  for  himself  to 
the  well-earned  block,  and  made  the  same  pathway  also  easy  for 
his  cruel  master,  Charles.  Sentimental  peo])lo  whine  and  whim- 
|K‘r  over  the  deaths  of  these  martyrs,  and  es]K‘cially  of  that 
precious  martyr  the  Archbisho]) ;  but  if  anything  be  clear,  this 
seems  to  be  elt‘ar,  that  for  the  downfal  of  the  hierarehv,  and  for 
the  rending  of  the  nation  into  schisms,  Laud  is  eccK‘siastically 
respiuisible.  That  extreme  fanatic  created  the  intense  reaction 
which  led  to  the  long  range  of  j)olitieal  disasters. 

Hr.  Hayne,  in  his  l)rief  ‘  Introductory  Essay,’  draws  with  a  firm 
and  truthful  hand  the  portrait  of  ‘the  little’  Archbishop  : — 


‘  I'or  the  rest,  lijiud  was  intense,  vehiMiient,  energetic ;  he  made 
his  soul  like  unto  a  wedge,  lie  was  troubled  with  no  doubts  or 
siruples,  turned  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  ])au8ed 
for  no  recreation,  and  was  never  caught  slumbering.  Like  Itobe- 
sj)ierre,  between  whom  and  Laud  there  was  in  several  things  a  close 
re?emblance,  he  believed  every  word  he  spoke.  It  is  this  character, 
in  which  temperament  plays  as  important  a  part  as  mental  capacity, 
that  commands  success.  Bishop  Williams — a  man  of  incomparably 
nobler  faculty  than  Laud,  brilliant,  genial,  elocpient,  versatile ;  who, 
when  he  brought  J^aud  to  James,  had  probably  never  conceived 
the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  rival — was  soon  thrust  aside  by 
the  wiry,  sleepless  zealot,  all  iron,  and  dull-burning,  unquenchable 
lire. 

‘  Let  no  one  imagine  that  Laud  was  gifted  with  sensibility  to 
grace  and  solemn  loveliness.  He  is  ever,  when  we  look  at  him 
closely,  the  raspy-voiced,  bustling,  peevish  little  doctor,  whose 
beauty  of  holiness  is  only  the  aimtheosis  of  formalism.  In  that 
famous  consecration  of  the  Church  of  St.  (‘alherine,  in  liondon,  by 
the  Archbishop,  we  find,  with  some  amazement,  that  the  ceremonial 
consisted  mainly  in  regulated  antics — bow  ings,  steppiiiiis,  jumpings 
backward  and  forward,  according  to  number  and  measure,  without 
any  discernible  principle  of  beauty  or  impressiveness.  “As  he 
approached  the  communion  table,”  thus  proceeded  the  consecration 
at  its  most  solemn  part,  “he  made  several  low'  bowings;  and  coming 
up  to  the  side  of  the  table,  where  the  bread  and  wine  were  covered, 
he  bowed  seven  times  ;  and  then,  after  the  reading  of  many  prayers, 
he  came  near  the  bread,  and  gently  lifted  up  a  corner  of  the  napkin 
wherein  the  bread  was  laid  ;  and,  when  he  beheld  the  bread,  he 
laid  it  down  again,  flew  back  a  bte:>  or  two,  bowed  three  several 
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times  towards  it ;  then  he  drew  near  fl^ain,  and  lifting  the  cover  of 
the  cup,  looked  into  it,  and  seeiii"  the  wine,  let  fall  the  cover 
a^ain,  retired  back,  and  bowed  as  Indore.”  We  calculate  that  Laud, 
the  little,  red-faced,  mean-lookini'  man,  bowed  here  some  two  dozen 
times,  with  interspersed  skippings  and  pacings.  Can  anything  be 
conceived  more  grotesque  than  the  whole  affair? 

‘  Mow  then  is  it  that  l^and  is  to  many  devout  Anglicans  of  modern 
times  a  poet-priest,  whose  adoration  clothed  itself  naturally  in 
beauty,  who  trimmed  the  lamp  of  sacrifice  that  its  golden  light 
might  stn'am  more  radiantly  towards  heaven,  and  fill  w  ith  hallowed 
effulgence  the  temple  upon  earth  ?  Laud  stands  for  more  in  history 
than  he  was  in  fact,  lie  originated  what  it  seems  impossible  that 
he  can  have  ileeply  sympathized  with.  For  (Jeorge  Herbert  there 
was  real  poetry  in  the  choral  chaunt,  in  the  coloured  window,  in  the 
marble  altar,  in  the  solemn  aisle.  In  Herbert's  church  of  Layton, 
which  was  “  for  the  workmanshij)  a  costly  mosaic,  and  for  the  form 
an  exact  cross,”  there  ministered  a  true  poet-priest.  The  man  who 
at  Bemerton  prayed  and  mused  until  “  The  Temple  ”  gradually  rosi‘ 
in  melody  to  his  enraptured  imagination,  meant  more  than  Laud  by 
the  beauty  of  holiness.  Nor  is  it  quite  with  the  Puritan  shudder 
that  we  think  of  that  “  Protestant  nunnery,”  which  Nicholas  Ferrar 
established  in  those  times  at  Little  (lidding,  on  the  borders  of 
Northamptonshire.  There,  night  and  day,  did  the  sound  of  pr.ayer 
and  praise  ascend  from  virgin-choirs,  while  candles,  white  and 
green,  shed  around  a  dim,  religious  light,  and  the  dtH*p  organ  filled 
the  place  with  moving  sound.  These  are  for  us  the  more  tender 
lights  of  the  Laudian  picture,  and  when  we  fix  our  gaze  upon  them, 
and  reflect  on  all  that  has  been  done  by  genuine  sensibility  since  the 
days  of  Laud,  to  invest  the  worship  of  the  C'hurch  of  baigland  with 
lofty  imagery  and  melting  grace,  we  cease  to  be  astonished  at  the 
veiuTation  entertained  in  some  (juarters  for  liaud's  memory. 

‘  These  were,  we  say,  the  high  lights  of  the  liaudian  picture.  It 
is  wt‘11  to  make  the  most  (»f  them.  The  shadows  they  have  to 
relieve  are  dark.  For  the  Ihiritans  there  was  one  fatal  circumstance 
in  all  this  cultivation  of  the  beauty,  or  at  lowest  of  the  uphol¬ 
stery,  of  holiness.  It  was  not  optional,  but  compulsory.  Wo  know' 
what  songs  are  to  a  heavy  heart.  Perhaps  it  might  be  equally  tor¬ 
menting  for  a  Ihiritan,  trembling  in  the  eye  of  the  awful  (lod, 
asking,  as  with  the  reeling  earthquake  under  his  feet,  what  he 
should  do  to  be  saved,  to  be  compelled  to  interpet  the  divine 
command  to  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  after  the  Laudian 
fashion.  For  there  was  no  tolerance  in  the  Archbishop.  The  large 
snirit  of  the  old  llt)mish  Church,  in  n'spect  of  form  and  rite,  was 
alien  to  the  contracted  soul  of  Koine’s  pedantic  imitator.  The 
generous  breath  of  the  first  Keformers  and  their  immediate  suc- 
ct'ssors,  tbe  philosphic  liberality  of  Hooker  and  Bacon,  were 
unknown  to  the  iron  formalist.  The  word  of  the  law,  enjoining 
uniformity  of  worship,  had  since  Elizabeth’s  time  been  strict 
enough,  but  it  had  been  indulgently  applied.  Practically  the  result 
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had  been  a  general  uniformity,  with  a  pleasing;  and  salutary  variety. 
Jhit  Laud  could  allow  no  free  sproutini;  of  the  forest  boughs  ;  every 
tree  must  be  cut  in  exactly  the  same  form.  This  was  new  in  England, 
and  if  the  I’uritans,  in  the  day  of  their  ascendency,  enL)rced  a  uni¬ 
formity  of  a  dillerent  kind,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  Laud 
who  taught  them  the  lesson  of  intolerance.  The  just  and  temperate 
prayer  of  the  old  Puritans,  that,  while  they  interfered  not  with 
nthers  in  worshipping  as  seemed  to  them  best,  and  while  they  held 
the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  were  loyal  subjects  of  his  majesty,  they 
miiiht  be  permitted  a  certain  latitude  in  the  manner  of  celebrating 
divine  worship,  was  for  the  first  time,  in  practiee  as  well  as  in  theory, 
n*jected  by  Laud.  Uniformity  had  been  previously  enforced  w  ith  an 
occasional  touch  of  wdiips  ;  he  enforced  it  constantly  and  universally 
with  scorpions.’ 

Dr.  Vaughan  brings  out  the  character  of  the  clergy  of  this 
period  with  a  very  undoubted  clearm‘.ss,  and  wo  su]>|)os('  that  no 
intelligent  and  right(‘0us  judgment  can  doubt  that  the  clergy  of 
that  day,  over  tin*  country  in  gtuieral,  were  a  race  of  most  im- 
]dous  and  iimmu’al  jnen  ;  that  tluTc  were  noble  exc(‘ptions  can 
be  as  little  matter  of  doubt.  The  |)(‘rsecution  for  the  sake  of 
opinion,  IimI  to  the  (hvil  War,  to  the  short  period  of  the  ascmid- 
enev  of  tin'  Independ(*nts,  when  the  ]ndpits  of  the  land  were 
clean.s(‘d,  and  when  also,  wo  fear,  marjy  iimoc(*nt  men  sutferiMl, 
«as  was  sadly  natural  in  such  a  pt'riod  of  national  confusion.  Hut 
to  those  who  have  been  dis])osed  to  find  a  clear  case  made  out 
against  the  Ind(‘])endents  of  gross  pcTsecution,  wa*  commend  tln^ 
analysis  of  Dr.  Vaughan.  The  assumptions  of  the  ‘Quarterly 
Revi(wv  ’  are  simply  ludicrous  and  impossibhi — that  six  out  of 
seven  of  tin*  de]>riv(‘d  clergy  died  of  warn t.  And  wdiat,  w’c  an*  di.s- 
])osed  to  ask,  if  this  wen*  the  case,  could  have  b(*(*n  tin*  estima¬ 
tion  in  which  tin'v  w'ere  held  by  the  rich  nobh's  and  cavaliers  of 
the  country?  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  tin*  argument 
advanced  by  the  ‘Quarb'rly’  L'lnls  very  considerably  to  over¬ 
throw^  its  own  statements.  We  do  not  rememlKT  to  have  seen 
any  commendations  of  the  Iib(‘rality  of  Cromwc*!!,  and  y(;t  it  is 
W'ell  known  that  he  permitb'd  in  the  C’ity  of  London,  and  in  otin'r 
prominent  towns,  eminent  Kpisco])alian  ministers,  (*yen  inimical 
to  hirnsedf,  to  ])rosecnte  their  ministry.  'Jdie  views  of  (’romwell, 
it  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  wen*  large,  and  his  great  concern 
w’as  to  obtain  pcTsonal  obedience  to  his  own  Government.  'Jdiis 
obtained,  Ik*  was,  not  only  not  indispos('d,  l)ut  most  cheerfully 
dis])osed  to  pi'rrnit  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  ministry. 
Bishop  Kennett  says,  ‘Dr.  (Junning,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ely, 
kept  a  conventicle  in  London  in  as  open  a  mamu'r  as  the  Dis¬ 
senters  did  after  tlie  Toleration  ;  ’  and  a  clergyman,  in  ‘  A  Con¬ 
formist’s  Plea  for  Nonconformists,’  writes,  ‘  1  can  reckon  ui) 
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iniiiiv  clergy  who  h;ul  livings  in  Cromwell’s  dav’  in  tlio  city,  and 
preached  without  any  let  :  there  were  Dr.  Hall,  Dr.  Diil,  Dr. 
Wild'*,  Dr.  Harding,  Dr.  (iriftith.  Dr.  Pierson,  Dr.  ^lossume,  and 
many  more,  lH‘.‘iides  jihundance  in  the  country.’ 

hi  the  e.stimation  ot*  many,  (Vomwell  (‘rred  on  the  side  of 
<‘nlarged  lihcrality.  He  dc‘fend(Ml  the  ))(‘rsecuted  father  of 
Knglish  Unitarianism,  John  Diddle,  and  si*ttled  upon  him  a 
pensitui  ;  and  although  there  was  a  pretext  for  considerahle 
severity,  since  the  cavaliers  were  of  course  all  Episcopalians,  and 
ready  at  any  moment  to  take  up  arms  against  Cniinwell,  and 
many  (uigaged  in  active  plottings  and  conspiracies  against  him, 
yet  for  a  long  course  of  years  after,  the  High  Cdmrch  party  can 
point  to  no  snch  measures  of  toleration  towanls  Nonconformists 
as  those  which,  during  the  brief  reign  of  the  Ind(‘pen(h‘nts, 
wtue  (‘xteiided  towards  Episcopalians.  It  would  not  be  a 
ditlicult  matter  to  show  that  the  pre-tuuinenct*  of  national 
eiiterjirisi*  and  (‘lUTgy  has  kejit  pace  at  all  times  with  the  pre- 
emimuica*  of  Congregationalism  ;  it  was  so  in  tlu‘  days  of  its 
incipiiMit  development  in  the  reign  of  Qiu'en  Elizabeth  ;  tlu' 
nation  declimal  when  etforts  were  made  to  crush  it  during  the 
n‘igns  of  th(‘  tirst  Stuarts.  National  industry  rose  to  a  marvi'llous 
pitch  uinh‘r  Cromwell.  He  destroyed  that  lawless  taxation  and 
Ciov(‘rninent  monojK)ly  which  James  1.  and  Charh^s  I.  W(*re  con¬ 
stantly  |K*tting.  Tin*  princely  Ind(‘}K‘ndent  raised,  indeed,  the 
naticuial  expenditure,  but  he  raised  the  national  rt*sources.  He 
matle  Jamaica  an  English  settlenuuit  The  Londoners  in  his 
army  saw  the  silver  takmi  in  a  Spanish  tleet  convt‘yed  in  a 
stream  ot  waggons  to  tln‘  ’row(*r.  He  stayed  tlie  butcher  hands 
of  L)uis  XIV.  and  the  Dukt*  of  Savoy  in  their  work  of  ]>erst‘cu- 
tion.  Nev(*r  before  or  since  did  England  so  over-awe  bad  nations; 
nor  (*an  it  be  doubtial  that  this  arose  from  the  developnu'iit  of 
that  civil  and  ndigious  liberty  which  Congregationalism  by  its 
cicimI  and  its  Church  government  tends  especially  to  cultivati*. 
’riM‘  time  of  the  reaction  came — the  time  of  intmiseand  cruel  ])er- 
secution.  Widely  ditlerent  wjus  the  freedom  of  England  during  the 
period  of  Cromwt‘11,  and  during  the  humiliating  and  dastardly 
reign  of  Charhvs  11.  (that  heir  and  hopi‘,  that  pride  and  protege  o\' 
tin*  Anglican  clergy,  on  account  of  whose  blessed  restoration  the 
bells  i»f  churt'hes  and  cathi‘drals  have  clap]>«‘d  and  clamour(‘d, 
and  belfries  rocketl,  almost  t'ver  since),  who  sold  Dunkirk  to  Louis 
XIV.,  which,  but  a  short  time  before,  Cromwell’s  V(‘terans  had 
^eeiired  to  the  English  ]>eople,  that  he  might  live  to  his  inclina- 
tipiKs.  Then  commenced  again  those  .acts  of  persecution,  in  which 
the  jails  were  thronged  with  ])risoners,  and  transport  ves.sels  with 
convicted  Nonconformists  drifted  to  the  colonies  beyond  the  scius. 
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until  tlie  reign  of  William  III.  secured  that  mild  Imt  ofttui 
insolent  and  exasj)erating  form  of  toleration  which  continiu'd 
until  within  the  memory  of  the  young  men  of  the  ])resent 
<>-eneration  ;  hut  which  still  leaves  in  this  fourth  epocli  at  which 
we  have  arrived  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  ])(‘rs(‘cuting, 
selfish,  and  sensuous  system  of  darker  and  drearier  times. 

It  is  (piite  j>lain  that  we  have  readied  a  ]K‘riod  in  which 
t4)leration  will  no  longer  avail  to  keej)  the  minds  of  English 
Nonconformists  traiupiil  and  composed  ;  we  hav(»  arrivinl  at  a 
time  when  we  cannot  understand  why  we  shoidd  he  tohuated  ; 
we  seem  to  h(‘  as  worthy  and  as  vcmerahle  as  the  ])roud  eccle¬ 
siastics  who  rustle  hy  us  in  lawn  and  silk  ;  rustle  hy  us  in  lawn 
and  silk  thi'v  may,  that  is  no  concern  of  ours ;  hut  whethm*  such 
lawn  and  silk  are  to  he  cut  out  after  such  a  ])attern,  and  he  worn 
hv  Act  of  Parliament,  so  that  th(‘y  placeall  who  do  not  how  heforii 
them  at  social  disadvantage,  this  is  the  (juestion.  The  very 
innocent  and  still  more  c*xcellent  Bishop  of  Jjondon  aifects  to 
think  that  the  Church-rates  are  the  very  last  of  the  gri(‘vancos 
beneath  which  Disscuiters  can  affect  to  groan.  II is  lordship 
must  indec*d  Ik‘  very  innoecmt  and  ignorant,  or  very  wilful.  Tlu* 
whole  system  of  Anglicanism  is  contrived  for  tlie  purpose  of 
giving  social  advantage  to  those  who  will  worship  according  to 
the  Act  (d‘  llniformitv ;  andth(‘  ‘  Quarterly  Review,’  in  its  article 
on  the  BicenUuiarv,  (hdends  that  nefarious  and  ahominahh>  Act 
still  ;  that  Act  whi(di  purports  in  its  own  description  of  itsidf  to 
he  ‘very  comfortahle  to  all  good  pi‘0])le  desirous  to  live  in 
Christian  convcTsation  ;  ’  hnt  which  iininediately  pnuas'ds  to 
designate  all  Nonconformists  as  ‘  a  great  nninher  of  jjeople  in 
divers  jiarts  of  this  realm  following  their  own  sensuality,  and 
living  without  knowhslgc;  and  due  fear  of  (hnl,  and  wilfully  and 
systematically  ahstaining  and  refusing  to  come  t«)  thidr  jiarish 
churches,  and  otlau*  ])ul)lic  ])laces  (^cliich  is  a  falsehood^  whm’e 
Common  Prav(‘r,  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  |  rt'aching 
of  th(‘  Woi’d  ef  God  is  used  upon  the  Sundays  and  ether  days 
ordained  and  a])point(‘d  to  Ih*  kept  and  ol)serv(‘d  Jis  holy  days 
all  which  is,  as  the  r(‘ad(‘r  will  ohservty  very  ch‘aily  false*,  since* 
most  Nencemformists,  e‘X(*(*pting  such  as  he*h)ng  to  the  Church  eef 
Kngland,  <h>  atte'iid  public  servie*e  anel  ceunmon  j)raye*r,  and  the 
reading  e)fthe  Word  eif  God,  and  the^  aelministration  e)f  the?  Sacra¬ 
ments.  Thus  it  is  the*  a]Mde>gists  of  the  hie*rarchy  in  emr  mielst, 
keep  the  ane'ient,  ill,  black,  fritter  bh)od  ceuistantly  circnlating ; 
anel  the‘y  wonld  rather  ])e*ril  the  existe*nce  e)f  the  t’hnrch,  e)r,  \ve* 
verily  lielieve,  of  Christe*ndom  itself,  than  touch  a  we)iel  e)f  the 
Prayer  P>oek,  or  relax  the  rigidity  of  a  single*  Article  ;  wliilo,  on 
the  contrarv,  there  are  others  belonging  to  the  same  cominunie)n 
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who  would  relax  to  any  extent,  and  if  any  Articles  w  ere  imposed 
would  have  every  Article  made  (»f  gutta  ]M‘rcha,  to  accomiiKMlate 
the  vast  multitude  of  consciences,  or  no  consciences,  from  the  aerial 
t(‘xtuie  of  (’olenso’s  to  tht‘ iron  jj^rip  of  Calvin’s.  Now,  to  this 
p«Ti(Kl  to  which  we  have  arrivt‘d,  we  should  have  been  ^dad  had 
the  CiUiditions  im]M»sedon  Dr.  Vauijfhan  permittt'd  him  to  d(‘vot(‘ 
mon*  attention.  Tin*  ‘  Quarterly  Review’’  art'ects  to  n*!L(ard  us  as 
‘  Insurrectionary  ]>ropaij[;inda.’  Its  ])olite  estimate  of  tin*  m(*n  of 
theKxodus — 1(>  honour  whom  was  held  what  it  calls  ‘  a  ]  )iss(‘ntiiii^^ 
Saint’s  1  )ay,  an  adoration,  in  ( ’him‘se  fashion,  of  <j^reat  ancestors’ — 
is  that  they  had  lH*en  all  ‘  pickpockets.’  ‘  If,’  says  the  courti'ous 
revit‘W(‘r,  ‘a  ]dck])ocket  has  pos.ses.sed  himself  of  your  handker- 
chii*f  and  yields  it  up  to  you  apiin  under  the  ot'ntle  pn‘ssure  of 
the  polic(‘,  his  most  admiriin^  and  enthusiastic  frii'iid  would  n(>t 
think  it  nece.s.sarv  to  preach  a  sermon  in  his  honour  upon  the  i^riiat 
annivt‘rsarv  of  the  event,  nor  will  the  transaction  lu*  ennohliMl  if 
.siich  vieissituih's  of  poss(*ssion  should  he  the  result  of  political 
dist\irhane(‘.’  d’he  ingenuous  and  inixenious  reviewer,  if  a  cler^v- 
inan,  which  is  very  likely,  ora  Churchman,  which  is  certain,  hv 
his  clever  argument  prov(‘s  himself  to  he  a  ])ick]>ock(‘t  1  Wlio 
huilt  the  halls  of  Oxford  and  Caiuhridixi*?  Who  r(‘ar(‘d  onr 
I’arish  Church(‘s,  o\ir  Crammar  Seh<K)ls?  How*  canu*  they  into 
the  posse.'^sion  id*  the  Church  of  Knoland  ?  Sur(*ly  it  was  all  the 
re.sult  of  ‘  political  disturhance.’  Wt*  may  he  suit*  the  men  who 
loan'd  our  vast  f’n^lish  Cathedrals  nc'Vi'r  cont(‘mplat(‘d  their 
s('j»aration  from  the  CMinrch  of  Rome.  In  tin*  ej(*etnn'nt  of  the 
<lissolnte  and  disn'putahle  eh'roy  uinh'r  Cnnnw’ell,  and  in  the 
ejectment  of  tin*  ‘carpenters  and  (*<»hblers,’  as  The  Solnnhtu 
Jift'iew  ath'cts  to  call  them,  of  l^lack  Rart holennwN ,  such 
‘  carpenters  and  cohhh'rs  ’  as  ( )w(*n  and  Howe,  Rates  and  (’aryl, 
J\»ole  and  Ooodwin — men  from  whom  the  vast  scholarship  and 
t^i'nius  of  Milton  derived  its  teaching;  in  t‘itln‘r  ejectnu'iit,  we 
.say  to  this  tlip]>ant  n'vii*wi‘r,  tin*  Act  was  one  of  law.  Plainly, 
that  controversy  is  not  to  be  settled  after  this  fashion  or  in  this 
spirit.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  dr(.*am  that  any  idea  of  coin- 
preln*nsi(m  gnidi*s  the  minds  of  our  jieojile  ;  hut  the  p(*riod  has 
conn*  when  the  whole  of  those  vast  pro}>erties  seized  hy  the 
n*nnn.seless  nu'u  of  tin*  Church — and  to  ])revent  one  Dis.senter  re- 
i*eiving  i»iu*  pin’s  In'ad’s  worth  ()f  h(‘iu*tit  from  which, was  the  .st(*ady 
.stinly  and  i*ndeavour  of  the  impo.sers,  and  i.s  still  of  the  defeinlers, 
«»f  the  sharply  ilefining  cftevnux  de  /rise  and  Articles  of  the 
Anglican  Church — mu.st  lu*  the  subject  of  jnihlic  iinjuisition. 
d'ho.se  properties  are  national,  and  every  Nonconformist  has  a 
right  to  inquire  into  their  appropriation,  and  if  possible  to  give 
them  a  holier  appropriation.  Meantime,  what  are  our  duties. 


Honour  to  whom  Honour  is  due. 


i„  wU.t  w.y 

u,  Congregatiouahsiu^^  have  n.enlioucHl 

nectiou  with  Di.  ^  a  o  '  i>etcr  liivne.  The  two  works  emanate 
t\ie  eUxineut  essay  ot  M  ^  t  ^^1^  aittereut  ways 

from  eiie  J  penoil  of  the  I’mitmi  Monarehy  am 

of  looking  lx 'th  at  the^i  \  Preshytenan,  ami 

the  I’nntan  V,.',aer;,  retainer  in  haml,  tor  the 

he  soonis  to  hu\t  uo^  i;  to  Vivsbvtemnisni.  In  Ins 

purpose  of  "tV/uta  ti  ae  an.l  eloipienee,  he  ot 

Lay,  which  has  al  Ins  ,;!';:;-Lvell  is  no  i.lol  of  h.s, 

course  sixxiks  with  ‘'‘"^Lvlth'son’ie  firling  of  irritation  m  the 
aiiahe  V.  ,,':,,h  the  -neat  rrotector  re|.rove.l 

,,„,kvtio..  V'  s;  a.-.'  S—  'a',"""'"  ■" 

"L  TLTtiii- '‘hh^  *'"■  r'/Tt 

‘eaiinv^cot  to  talk  ot  lx  n  n  .  hUin-g  with  tin-  hiighsli 

I,  ir'-i,*;,  "■  „i„r  g..s  .la-^  la;...;  »l 

Puritan  hiisimss.  c  il,.,  •  stirrin-’'  ixx'try  akin  to  that 

Mr.  llavne  when  h.-  alks  ot  the  st  • 1  J  the 

^Vhich  ihrille-l  the  "f  "h„ua  ..f  union,  a  fount  of 

litth- kmgilom,  to  make  1  s  c  p,uvne  poured  some  strong 

iae.ssing  f.ir  the  three  natims.  ^'>-j'^,^  t 

Preshy terian  vinegar  into  his  Urvlcr,  and  (piarrels 

Dr.  Vaughan’s  volume  m  ‘  ^tiien  ITesliyterianism 

with  Dr.  Vaughan  tor  ‘  remind  Mr.  Dayne  that  Knglish 

collies  on  the  scene.  i  u  ^  „f  „ratilude  towards  the 

ludcpend(-nts  feel  hut  a  t,,”  ,„l  service  to  sell 

Prcshyteriaiis  ot  that  day  ,  'j''  ^  .  t-harles  11.  had  not  heen 

us  the  King,  and  it  is  very  ' .  t„  them  we  owe  the 
ninil.le  they  would  have  so  they  strewed  the  jiatliway  ot 

remlin-g  of  our  national  ,  the  Kei.uhlic  inipos- 

the  great  (leneial  with  ,  p,ovi!lem'e  (though 

.sihle,  to  them  we  owe,  J  .  Stuarts,  and  very  much 

no  thanks  to  them),  the  lest.  J  .  ^  yVe  are  therelore  not 

of  the  oppression  l,i,s  volume  is  ‘the  gloritication 

ungrateful  to  Dr.  ^  r  , r-.u  writers  of  the  Dicent.-nary 

of  'thelmlepeiidents.  diL'S'^''"*  h'i'-i!  honour  to 

year  that  there  had  1  eui  wi^  .  ays  who 

whiiiii  lionour  IS  still  >  vet  the V  resisted  tlie  hpis- 

toek  hut  little  part  to  death;  esjiecially  the 

coiial  pretensions  to  the  ju  ^  ‘  l(‘arned  to  honour,  and 

Quak..rs,  whose  early  lieroism  ic  1  -  ^  i„d 

yet  wlmiii  none  can  ‘“>-“V''“  fnio,o  necessary  for  us  to  learn 

of  Church  hist.. ry  contains  less  ■ 

in  this  day  than  that  which  bungs  mio 
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no]»le  and  ostiniaMo  inon — for  siicli  they  were — in  s]>it(*  of  t])c 
railing  of  The  ,Saiur(1ity  Reiicv',  The  Atheiurviu  and  The 
(inanltun  ;  while  tlieir  success  es|K‘cially  toadies  us  this,  tliat 
a  relij^nous  and  dee])ly  spiritual  jieople  may  l>e  a  fonuidahlo 
]M over  in  a  country,  sulHcin^^  even  to  keej)  cruel  despotisms  in 
awe;  uhile  they  warn  us  also  by  this  other  lesson  that  the 
mightiest  tactics  of  a  compndiensivo  organization  are  nothinif 
without  spiritual  fervour  aiul  earnestness  of  soul. 


